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NEW TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
THE VISEON ; OR HELL, PURGATORY, AND PARADISE, OF DANTE ALIGRIERI. TRANSLATED 


BY THE REV. H. F. CARY, A.M. 


[* Mr. Cary’s translation of this sub- 
lime Poem, the spirit of the original 
is kept up in terrific grandeur, 

As a specimen of the ‘Translation we 
select a part of the thirteenth Canto. 


“ Ere Nessus yet had reach’d the other bank, 
We enter’d on a forest, where no track 

Of steps had worn a way. Not verdant there 
The folage, but of dusky hue; not light 

The boughs and tapering, but with knares 


deform’d 

And matted thick: fruits there were none, 
but thorns 

Instead, with venom fill’d. Less sharp than 
these, 


Less intricate the brakes, wherein abide 
Those animals that hate the cultur’d fields, 
Betwixt Corneto and Cecina’s stream. 


Here the brute Harpies make their nests, 

the same 

Who from the Strophades the Trojan band 

Drove with dire boding of their future woe. 

Broad are their pennons, of the haman form 

Their neck and count’nance, arm’d with 
talons keen 

The feet,and the huge bell yfledg’dwithwings. 

These sit and wail on the drear mystic wood. 


The kind instructor in these words began : 
‘Ere farther thow proceed, know thou art now 
I'th’ second rownd.and shall be, till thou come 
Upon the horrid sand: !ook therefore well 
Around thee,and such things thou shalt behold 
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As would my speech discredit.” On all sides 
I heard sad plainings breathe,& none could see 
From whom they might have issued. In amaze 
Fast bound I stood. He, as it seem’d, believ’d 
That I had thought so many voices came 

From some amid thosethicketsclose conceal’d 
And thus his speech resam’d: ‘ If thou lop off 
A single twig from one of those ill plants, 

The thought thou has conceiv’d shal) vanish 

quite.’ 

Thereat a little stretching forth my band, 
From a great wilding gather’d Ia branch, 
And straight the trunk exclaim’d: ‘ Why 

pluck’st thou me ?’ 
Then as the dark bloed trickled down its side ; 
These words it added: ‘ Wherefore tear’st me 
thus ? 
Is there no touch of mercy in thy breast? 
Men once were we, that now are rooted here, 


Thy hand might well have spar’d us, had we 
been 
The souls of serpents.” Asa brand yet green, 


That burning at one end from th’ other sends 

A groaning sound, and hisses with the wind 

That forces out its way, so burst at once 

Forth from the broken splinter words and 
blood. 

I, letting fallthe bough, remain’das ove 
Assail’d by terror, and the Sage replied : 
‘af he, O injar’d spirit ! could have beliew’d 
What he hath seen but in my verse deserib’a 
He never against thee had stretch’d his hand. 
But 1, because the thing surpass’d belief, 
Provwpted him to this deed, which even now 
Myselfirue. Buttell me, who thou wast ; 
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That, for this wrong todo thee some amends, 
In th’ upper world (for thither to return 
Is granted him) thy fame he may revive.’ 


‘ That pleasant word of thine,’ the trunk 
replied, 
‘ Hath so inveigled me, that I from speech 
Cannot refrain, wherein if E indulge 
A little longer, in the snare detain’d, 
Count it not grievous. I it was, who held 
Both keys to Frederick’s heart, and turn’d 
the wards, 

Opening and shutting, witha skill sosweet, 
That, beside me, into bis inmost breast 
Scarce any other could admittance find. 
The faith I bore to my high charge was such, 
It cost me the life-blood that warm’d my veins, 
The harlot, who ne’er turn d her gloating eyes 
From Cesar’s household,common vice & pest 
Of courts, gainst me inflam’d the minds of all; 
And to Augustus they so spread the flame, 
That my glad honours chang’d to bitter woes. 
My soul, disdainful and disgusted, sought 
Refuge in. death from scorn,and 1 became, 
Just as I was,unjust towards myself. 
By the new roots which fix thisstem,I swear, 
That never faith I broke to my liege lord, 
Who merited such honour ; and of you, 
If any to the world indeed return, 
Clear be from wrong my memory, that lies 
Yet prostrate under Envy’s cruel blow.’ 


First somewhat pausing, till the mournful 
words 
Were ended, then to me the Bard began : 
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* Lose not the time ; bnt speak, & of him ask 
If more thou wish to learn.’ Whencelreplied. 
‘ Question thou him again of whatsoe’er 
Will, as thou think’st, content me; for no 
power 
Have I to ask, such pity’s at my heart,’ 


He thus resum’d: so may he do for thee 
Freely what thou entreatest, as thou yet 
Be pleas’d, imprison’d spirit! to declare 
How in these gnarted joints the soul is tied ; 
And whether any ever from such frame 
Be loosen’d, if thou canst, that also tel,’ 


Thereat the trunk breath’d hard, and the 
wind soon 
Chang’d into sounds articulate like these : 
* Briefly ye shall be answer’d. When departs 
The fierce soul from the body, by itself 
Theuce torn asunder, to the seventh gaif 
By Minos doom’d, into the wood it falls, 
Ne place assign’d, but wheresoever chance 
Hurls it, there sprouting, as a grain of spelt, 
It rises to a sapling, growing thence 
A savage plant. The Harpies on its leaves 
Then feeding, cause both pain, & for the pain 
A vent to grief. We, asthe rest, shall come 
Fer our own spoils, yet not so that with them 
We may again be clad ; for what a man 
Takes from himself it is not just he have. 
Here we perforce shall drag them; and 
throughout 
The dismal glade our bodies shall be hung, 
Each on the wild thorn of his wretched 
shade.’ ”’ 








LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. 


I 
From the European Magazine. 


THE NORWEGIAN. 
MY return to the Eunomian Society 


was greeted by innumerable ques- 
tions respecting the institution I had 
been sent to discover, and the means of 
my success. ‘ These,” I replied, un- 
folding a roll of manuscripts, ‘ will ex- 
olain all the mysteries of both. They 
contain legends of seven nations, preser- 
ved in the isle of Lampidosa by a fe- 
male anchoret, whose rocky chamber is 
still visible,wherg she received and depo- 
sited the narratives of travellers from va- 
rious countries. Their present possessor 
has only added one of recent date,which 
will be found, perhaps, not wholly un- 
cnnnected with our own private histo- 
ries, Our opinions and purposes, These 
legends shew the character of women 





capable of tints as various as the “‘ seven- 
foid light” to which onr gallant associate 
compared it. Let us begin with the 
simple record of the remotest nation, 
and observe her in her first gradation 
from the darkness of savage nature. 

In one of those short and brilliant 
nights peculiar to Norway, a small ham- 
let near its coast was disturbed by the 
arrival of astranger. At aspot so wild 
and unfrequented,the Norwegian govern- 
ment had not thought fit to provide apy 
house of accommodation for travellers, 
but the pastor’s residence was easily 
found, Thorsen, tho’ his but hardly 
afforded room for his own numerous 
family,gave ready admission even to an 
unknown guest, and placed before bim 
the remains of a dried torkfish, a thrush, 
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and a loaf composed of oatmeal mixed 
with fir-bark. To this coarse but bos- 
itable banquet the traveller seated him- 
self with a courteous air of appetite, and 
addressed several questions to his host 
respecting the produce, customs, and 
uliarities of the district. Thorsen 
ave him intelligent answers, and dwelt 
especially on the cavern of Dolstein, cel- 
ebrated for its extent beneath the sea. 
The traveller listened earnestly, com- 
mented in language which betrayed deep 
science, and ended by proposing to visit 
it with his host. ‘The pastor loved the 
wonders of his country with the pride 
and enthusiasm of a Norwegian ; and 
they entered the cave of Dolstein togeth- 
er, attended only by one of those small 
dogs accustomed to hunt bears. The 
torches they carried could not penetrate 
the tremendous gloom of this cavern, 
whose vast aisles and columns seem to 
form a cathedral fit for the spirit of the 
sea, whose eternal hymn resounds above 
and around it. “* We must advance no 
farther,” said Thorson, pausing at the 
edge of a broad chasm—* we have al- 
ready ventured two miles beneath the 
tide."-—** Shall we not avail ourselves 
of the stairs which Nature has provided 
lere ?” replied the traveller, stretching 
his torch over the abyss, into which large 
masses of shattered basaltine pillars of- 
fered a possible, but dreadful, mode of 
descent. ‘The pastor caught his cloak— 
“Notin my presence shail any man 
tempt death so impiously ! Are you deaf 
to that terrible murmur? The tide of 
the northern ocean is rising upon us; I 
see its white foam in the depth,”— 
Though retained by a strong grasp, the 
stranger hazarded a step beneath the 
chasm’s edge, straining bis sight to pen- 
etrate its extent, which no human hand 
had ever fathomed. The dog leaped to 
asull lower resting-place, was out of 
sight a few moments, and returned with 
a piteous moan to his master’s feet,— 
d Even this poor animal,” said Thorsen, 
sawed by the divinity of darkness, 
and asks us to save ourseives.”—“* Loose 
My cloak, old man!” exclaimed the 
traveller, with a look and tone which 
Might have suited the divinity he named 
—" my life is a worthless hazard. But 
this creature’s instinct invites us to save 
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life, not to lose it. I hear a human 
voice !”—* Jt is the scream of the fish- 
eagle !” interrupted his guide ; and, ex- 
erting all his strength, Thorsen would 
have snatched the torch from the despe- 
rate adventurer ; but he had already de- 
scended a fathom deep into the gulf. 
Panting with agony, the pastor saw him 
stand unsupported on the brink of a 
slippery rock, extending the iron point 
of his staff into what appeared a wreath 
of foam left on the opposite side by the 
sea, which now raged below him in a 
whirlpool more deatening than the Mal- 
estrom. Thorsen with astonishment 
saw this white wreath attach itself to the 
pike-staff ; he saw his companion poise 
it across the chasm with a vigorous arm, 
and beckon for his aid with gestures 
which the clamour of waves prevented 
his voice from explaining. The saga- 
cious dog instantly caught what now 
seemed the folds of a white garment; 
and while Thorsen, trembling, held the 
offered staff, the traveller ascended with 
his prize. Both fell on their knees, and 
silently blessed heaven. Thorsen first 
unfolded the white garment, and discov- 
ered the face of a boy, beautiful though 
ghastly, about eleven years old. “ He 
is not dead yet.!” said the good pastor, 
eagerly pouring wine between his lips 
from the flask they had brought to cheer 
them. He soon breathed, and the trav- 
eller, tearing off his wet half-frozen vest- 
ments, wrapped him in his*own furred 
coat and cloak, and spoke to him ina 
gentle accent. The child clung to him 
whose voice he had heard in the gulf of 
death, but could notdiscern his deliver- 
ers. “ Poor blind boy !” said Thorsen, 
dropping tears on his cheek, “ he has 
wandered alone into this dideous cavern, 
and fallen down the precipice.” But 
this natural conjecture was disproved by 
the boy’s replies to the few Norwegian 
words he seemed to understand. He 
spoke in a pure Swedish dialect of a 
journey from a very distant home with 
two rude men, who had professed to 
bring him among friends, but had left 
him sleeping, he believed, where he bad 
been found. His soft voice, his blind- 
ness, his unsuspicious simplicity, in- 
creased the deep horror which both bis 
benefactors felt as they guessed the pro- 
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bable design of those who had abandon- 

ed.him. They carried him by turns in 

silence, preceded by their watchful dog ; 

and quenching their torches at the cav- 
ern’s mouth, seated themselves in one of 
its most concealed recesses, ‘The sun 
was rising, and its light shone through a 
crevice on the stranger’s face and figure, 
which, by enveloping the child in his 
furred mantle, he had divested of dis- 
guise. ‘Thorsen saw the grace and vig- 
our of youth in its contour, features 
formed to express an ardent character, 
and that fairness of complexion peculiar 
to northern nations, As if aware of his 
guide’s scrutiny, the traveller wrapped 
himself again in his cloak, and, looking 
on the sleeping boy whose head rested 
on his knee, broke the thougbtful pause. 
“We must not neglect the existence we 
have saved. I am a wanderer, and ur- 
gent reasons forbid me to have any com- 
panion. Providence, sir, has given you 
a right to share in the adoption of this 
child. Dare you accept the charge for 
one year, with no other recompense than 
your own benevolence and this small 
purse of dollars ?” 

Thorsen replied, with the blush of 
honest pride in his forehead, “ I should 
require no bribe to love him—but I 
have many children and their curiosity 
may he dangerous. There is a good 
old peasant, whose daughter is his only 
comfort and companion. Let us en- 
trust this boy to her care, and 7f in one 
year ”—‘in one year, if I live, I 
will reclaim him?” said the stranger 
solemnly :—‘ Shew me this woman.” 
Though such peremptory commands 
startled Thorsen, whose age and office 
had accustomed him to respect, he saw 
and felt a native authority in his new 
friend’s eye, which he obeyed. With 
a cautious fear of spies,new to an honest 
Norwegian, he looked round the cavern 
entrance, and led the stranger by a pri- 
vate path to the old fisherman’s hut. 
Cilaribell, his daughter, sat at its door, 
arranging the down-feathers of the beau- 
tiful Norwegian pheasant, and singing 
one of the wild ditties so long preserved 
on that coast. The fisherman himself, 
fresh-culoured and robust, though in his 
Dinetieth year, was busied amongst his 
Winter-stock of oi! and deer-skins, 

Thorsen was received with the urbanity 
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peculiar to a nation whose lowest clas. 
ses are artisans and poets ; but his dow. 
panion did not wait for his introduction, 
“ Worthy woman,” he said to Claribell, 
‘] ama traveller with an unfortunate 
child, whose weakness will not permit 
him to accompany me farther. Your 
countenance confirms what this venera- 
ble man has told me of your goodness : 
—lI leave him to appeal to it.” He dis. 
appeared as he spoke, while the blind 
boy clung to Claribell’s hand, as if at- 
tracted by the softness of a female voice, 
“‘ Keep the dollars, pastor ;” said Hans 
Hofland, wken he had heard all that 
Thorsen chose to tell—* I am old, and 
my daughter may marry Brande, our 
kinsman—keep the purse to feed this 
poor boy, if the year should pass and 
no friends remember him.” 

Thorsen returned well-satisfied to his 
home, but the stranger was gone,and no 
one in the hamlet knew the time or way 
of his departure. Though a little Lu- 
theran theology was all that education 
had given the pastor, he had received 
from Nature an acute judgment and a 
bountiful heart. Whether the deep 
mystery in which his guest had chosen 
to wrap himself could be connected with 
that which involved his ward, was a 
point beyond his investigation ; but he 
contented himself with knowing how 
much the blind boy deserved his pity. 
To be easy and useful was this good 
man’s constant aim, and he always 
found both purposes united. 

The long, long winter and brief sum- 
mer of Norway passed away without 
event. Adolphus, as the blind boy cal- 
led himself, though he soon learned the 
Norwegian language, could give only 
confused and vague accounts of his ear- 
ly years, or his journey to Dolstein. But 
his docility, his sprightliness, and lovely 
countenance, won even the old fisher- 
man’s heart, and increased Claribell’s 
pity to fondness, Under Hans Hol 
land’s roof there was also a woman who 
owed her bread to Claribeil’s bounty. 
She was the widow ofanobleman whos? 
mansion and numerous household had 
suddenly sunk into the abyss now cov- 
ered with the lake of Frederic-stadt. 
From that hour she had never been seen 
to smile ; and the intense severity of ® 
climate in which she was a stranger, ad- 
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ded to the force of an overwhelming 
misfortune, had reduced her mind and 
body to utter imbecility. But Claribeil, 
who had been chosen to attend her du- 
ring the few months which elapsed be- 
tween her arrivalin Norway and her 
disastrous widowhood, could never be 
persuaded to forsake ber when the ra- 
pacious heir,affecting to know no proofs 
of her marriage, dismissed her to deso- 
lation and famine, The Lady Johanna, 
as her faithful servant still called her, 
had now resided ten years in Hans 
Hofland’s cabin,nursed by his daughter 
with the tenderest respect, and soothed 
in all her caprices. Adolphus sat by her 
side, singing fragmenis of Swedish songs, 
which she always repaid by allowing 
him to share her sheltered corner of the 
hearth: and he, ever‘ready to love the 
hand that cherished him, lamented only 
because he could not know the face of 
his second foster-mother, 

On the anniversary of that brilliant 
night which brought the stranger to Dol- 
stein, all Hofland’s happy family assem- 
bled round his door. Hans himself, 
ever gay and busy, played a rude ac- 
companiment on his ancient violin, while 
Adolphus timed his song to the slow 
motion of the Lady Johanna’s chair, as 
itrocked her into slumber, Claribell sat 
at her feet, preparing ror her pillow the 
soft rich fur of the brown forest-cat 
brought by Brande, her betrothed hus- 
band, whose return had caused this ju- 
bilee. While Hans and his son-in-law 
were exchanging cups of mead, the pastor 
Thorsen was seen advancing with the 
stranger, ‘It ishe!” exclaimed Clar- 
ibell, springing from her kinsman’s side 
with a shriek of joy. Adolphus clung 
to his benetactor’s embrace, Hans load- 
ed him with welcomes, and even the 
lady looked round her with a faint smile, 
They seated their guest amongst them, 
While the blind boy sorrowfully asked 
ifhe intended to remove him. ‘ One 
year more Adolpaus,” replied the travel- 
ler, “ you shall give to these hospitable 
friends, if they will endure the burthen 
for your sake.””—* He is so beautiful !” 
said old Hans.—* Ah, father!” added 
Claribeil, “he must be beautiful always, 
he isso kind !”——-The traveller looked 
earnestly at Claribell, and saw the love- 
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liness of a kind heart in her eyes. His 
voice faliered as be replied, ‘* My boy 
must still be your guest, for a soldier has 
no home; but I have found his small 
purse uatouched—let me add another, 
aod make me more your debtor by ac 
cepting it.” Adolphus laid the purse in 
Claribeil’s lap, and his benetactor, rising 
hastily, announced his intention to de- 
part immediately, if a guide could be 
procured,—* My kinsman shall aecom- 
pany you,” said the fisherman; “he 
knows every crag from Ardanger to 
Dotrefield.” Brande advanced, sling- 
ing his musquet bebind his shoulder, as 
a token of his readiness.—‘ Not to- 
night!” said Claribeil; “a snowfall 
has swelled the flood, and the wicker 
bridge has failed.”—Thorsen and Hans 
urged the tedious length of the moun- 
tain-road, and the distance of any stage- 
house. Brande alone was silent. He 
had thought of Claribell’s long deiay ia 
fulfilling their marriage-contract,and his 
eye measured the stranger's graceful fig- 
ure with suspicious envy. But he dar- 
ed not meet his glance, and no one saw 
the smile which shrivelled bis lips when 
his olfered guidance was accepted.— 
“ He is bold and faithful,” said the pas- 
tor, as the stranger pressed his hand, and 
bade him farewell with an expressive 
smile. Brande shrunk from the pastor’s 
blessing, and departed in silence.— All 
were sleeping in Hofland’s hut when he 
returned, pale and almost gasping,— 
** So soon from Ardanger?” said Clari-« 
bell; “‘ your journey has speeded well.” 
—“ He is sate,” returned the lover, and 
sat down gloomy on the hearth. Only 
a few embers remained, which cast a 
doubtful light on his countenance— 
“* Claribell !” he exclaimed, after a long 
pause, “ Will you be my wife to-mor- 
row ?”—“T am the Lady Johanna’s 
servant while she lives,” answered Clare 
ibell—* and the poor blind boy ! what 
will become of them if I leave my fath- 
er 7” —“ They shall remain with us, and 
we will form one family—we are no 
longer poor—the traveller gave me this 
gold—and bade me keep it as your 
dowry.’—Claribell cast her eye on the 
heap of roubles, and en her lover’s face 
—‘ Braade, you have murdered bim !” 
— With these half-articuiate words, she 
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fell prostrate on the earth, from which 
he dared not approach to raise her. 
But presently gathering the gold, her 
kinsman placed it at ber teet-—* Clari- 
bell ! itis yours ! it is his free gift, aod 
I am innocent.” “ Follow me, then !” 
said she, putting the treasure to her bo- 
som ; and quitting her father’s dwelling, 
she led the way to Thorsen’s. He was 
awake, reading by the summer moon- 
light—* Sir,” said Claribell, in a firm 
aud calm tone, ** your friend deposited 
this gold in my kinsman’s hands—keep 
it intrust for Adolphus in your own.” 
Brande, surprised, dismayed, yet rescu- 
ed from immediate danger, acquiesced 
with downcast eyes; and the pastor, 
struck only with respectful admiration, 
received the deposit. 

Another year passed, but not without 
event. A tremendous flood bore away 
the chief part of the hamlet, and swept 
off the stock of timber on which the 
good pastor’s saw-mills depended. The 
hunting season had been unproductive, 
and the long polar night found Clari- 
bell’s family almost without provision. 
Her father’s strength yielded to fatigue 
and grief; and a few dried fish were 
soon consumed. Wasted to still more 
extreme debility, her miserable mistress 
lay beside the hearth, with only enough 
of life to feel the approach of death. 
Adolphus warmed her frozen hands in 
his, and secretly gave her all the rein 
deer’s milk, which their neighbours, 
though themselves haif-famished, bes- 
towed upon him. Brande, encouraged 
by the despairing father’s presence, ven- 
tured to remind Claribell of their mar- 
riage-contract.— Wait,” she replied, 
with a bitter smile, “ till the traveller re- 
turns to sanction it.”—Moody silence 
followed ; while Hans, shaking a tear 
from his long silver eye-lashes, looked 
reproachfully at his daughter. ‘ Have 
mercy on us both,” said Brande, with a 
desperate gesture—“ Shall an idiot wo- 
man and a blind boy rob even your 
father of your love ?”—** They have 
trusted me,” she answered, fixing her 
keen eyes upon bim—*“ and I will not 
forsake them in life or death—Hast thou 
deserved trust better ?” 

Brande turned away his face, and 
wept. At that terrible instant, the door 


burst open, and three strangers seized 
him, Already unmanned, he made go 
resistance ; and a caravan sent by judi- 
cial authority, conveyed the whole fainj- 
ly to the hall of the viceroy’s deputy, 
I‘here, heedless of their toilsome jour- 
ney and exhausted state, the minister of 
justice began his investigation, A charge 
of murder had been lodged against 
Brande, and the clothes worn by the 
unfortunate traveller, found at the foot 
of a precipice, red with blood and heap- 
ed together, were displayed betore him, 
Sull he professed innocence, but with a 
faltering voice and unsteady eye. Thor- 
sen, strong in benevolence and truth, 
had tollowed the prisoner’s car on foot, 
and now presented himself at the tribu- 
nal. He produced the gold deposited 
in his hands, and advanced a thousand 
proofs of Claribell’s innocence, but she 
maintained herself an obstinate silence, 
A few silver ducats found in old Hof- 
land’s possession implicated him in the 
guilt of his kinsman ; & the judge, com- 
paring the actual evidence of Brande’s 
conduct on the fatal night of the as- 
sassination with his present vague aad 
incoherent statements, sentenced the 
whole family to imprisonment in the 
mine of Cronenburgh. 

Brande heard his decree in mute des- 
pair ; and Claribell, clinging to her heart- 
broken father, fixing her eyes, dim with 
intense agony, on the blind boy, whose 
face during this ignominious trial had 
been hidden on her shoulder. But when 
the conclusive sentence was pro- 
nounced, he raised his head, and addres- 
sed the audience in a strong and cleat 
tone—* Norwegians!—I have no home 
—I am anorphan and a stranger among 
you. Claribell has shared her bread 
with me, and where she goes I will go.” 
—‘Be it so,” said the judge, after 4 
short pause—“ darkness and light are 
alike to the blind, and he will learn to 
avoid guilt if he is allowed to witness its 
punishment.”—T he servants of justice 
advanced, expecting their supesior’s sig- 
nal to remove the victims, but his eye 
was suddenly arrested. The Lady Jo- 
hanna, whose chair had been brought 
before the tribunal, now rose from it, 
and stood erect, exclaiming, “ J accuse 
him !”—At this awful cry, from lips 
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which had never been heard to utter 
more than the low moan of insanity, 
the judge shuddered, and his assistants 
shrunk back asif the dead had spoken. 
The glare of her pale grey eyes, her 
spectre-like face shadowed by long and 
loose hair, were such as a Norwegian 
sorceress exhibits. Raising her skeleton 
hands high above her head, she struck 
them together with a force which the 
hall echoed ;—** There was but one 
witness, and I go to him !”— With these 
words, and a shrill laugh, she fell at the 
judge’s feet and expired. 

Six years glided away ; and the ri- 
gorous sentence passed on these unfor- 
tunate Norwegians had been long exe- 
cuted and forgotten, when the Swedish 
viceroy visited the silver mines of Cro- 
nenburgh. Lighted by a thousand 
lamps attached to columns of the spark- 
ling ore, he proceeded with his retinue 
through the principal street of the sub- 
terranean city, while the miners exhibit- 
ed the various processes of their labours. 
But his eye seemed fixed on a bier fol- 
lowed by an aged man, whose shoulder 
bore the badge of infamy, leaning on a 
meagre woman and a boy, whose voice 
mingled with the rude chant peculiar to 
Norwegian mourners like the warbling 
of an Kolian lute among the moans ofa 
stormy wind, At this touching and un- 
expected sound, the viceroy stopped and 
looked earnestly at his guide—* It is 
the funeral of a convicted murderer,” 
eplied the superintendant of the miners; 
“and that white-haired man was his 
kinsman, and supposed accomplice.”— 

“The woman is his widow, then 2” said 
the viceroy, shuddering.—“ No, my 
lord :—her imprisonment was limited to 
One year, but she chose to remain with 
her unhappy father to prepare his food 
and assist in his labours: that lovely 
boy never leaves her side, oxcept to sing 
hymns to the sick miners, who think him 
an angel come among us.”— While the 

umane intendant spoke, the bier ap- 
proached, and the torches carried by its 
bearers shone on the corpse of Brande, 
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whose uncovered countenance retained 
all the sullen fierceness of his character. 
The viceroy followed to the grave; and 
advanced as the body was lowered into 
it, said, ** Peace be with the dead, and 
with the living. All are forgiven.” 

The intendant of the mines, instruct- 
ed by one of the viceroy’s retinue, re- 
moved the fetters from Hans Hofland’s 
ancles, and placed him ,with his daugh- 
ter and the blind boy, in the vehicle us- 
ed to reach the eutlet of the mine. A 
carriage waited to receive them, and 
they found themselves conveyed from 
the most hideous subterranean dungeon 
to the splendid palace of the viceroy. 
They were led into his cabinet, where 
he stood alone, not in his rich official 
robes, but in those he bad worn at Dol- 
stein. —* It is the traveller !” exclaimed 
Claribell ; and Adolphus sprang into 
his arms.—‘* Myson!” was all the 
viceroy could utter as he held him close 
to his heart.—** Claribeli !” he added, 
after a few moments of agonizing joy, 
“ T am the father of Adolphus, and the 
Lady Johanna was my wife. Power- 
ful enemies compelled me to conceal 
even my existence ; but a blessed chance 
enabled me to save my only son, whom 
I believed safe in the care of the trea- 
cherous kinsman who coveted my inher- 
itance, and hoped to destroy us both. 
Brande was the agent of his guilt; but 
fearing that his secrecy might tail, the 
chief traitor availed himself of his pow- 
er as ajudge, to bury his accomplice 
and his innocent victim for ever. Pro- 
vidence saved my life from his machin- 
ations, and my sovereign has given me 
power sufficient to punish and reward, 
Your base judge is now in the prison 
to which he condemned your father and 
yourself :—you, Ciaribell, if you can 
accept tie master of this mansion, are 
now in your future home, Continue 
to be the second mother of Ado!phus, 
and ennoble his father by an union with 
your virtues.” 

V. 
April 1817. 
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THE DRAMA. 


a 
From the European Magazine. 


DRURY-LANE, MAY, 1817. 

AY 1t4th’ 1817, Mr. Kean made 

his first appearance in the cha- 

racter of Eustache de St. Pierre, in 
Colman’s historical play of The Surren- 
der of Caluis. We shall not stop to 
examine whether the author has raised 
in thisdrama a superstructure worthy 
of the noble foundation furnished by 
history : our business here is with those 
by whom the characters of the piece, 
such as it is, were personated. The ex- 
cellence of Kean as its hero adds if pos- 
sible, to his former reputation. The 
cynic, the warm patriot, and the father 
were alternately pourtrayed by him 
with a force and fidelity which irresisti- 
bly claimed the heartfelt applause of the 
audience. His rebuke of the mutinous 
citizens ; his commiseration of the dis- 
zess of his old townsman to whom he 
gives his last morsel ; his reproaches of 
his son who proposes to secret provis- 
ions for themselves ; his offer of him- 
self as the first victim to save his fellow- 
citizens ; and his ironical address to the 
King at the place of execution, were 
passages that demanded particular ap- 

robation. 

The Macbeth of Mr. Kean has afford- 
ed an excellent opportunity for the dis 
play of his peculiar abilities—or at ieast 
in the way in which he pertorms this 
character. In the dignity and majesty 
of the character, he is evidently not equal 
to Kemble. Jn the passion, and ardour, 
and inspiration, he greatly excels him. 
We think, however, that in one instance 
he was deficient of a proper understand- 
‘ing of his author, or rather of a peculiar 
feeling of the mind, and of the expres- 
sion of that feeling in a particular scene. 
In the banquet scene Macbeth is struck 
with horror, notindignation, at the ap- 
pearance of the ghost of the murdered 
Banquo. He forgets the prejudice of 
every one and every thing but the object 
of his terror, and disturbs the feast * with 
most adinired disorder.” Lady Macbeth 
hastily dismisses her guests and then 
seizing the arm of her husband, reproves 


him, at least by a look and attitude, for 
his imprudent self discovery. Macheth, 
answers her, “ As I stand here, I saw 
him.” ‘This is spoken under the contin. 
uance of the same impression of horror. 
but upon the point of recovery. Kean 
did not give this part in its proper spirit, 
and we think he was decidedly wrong, 
There are two things which are requir- 
ed to constitute an excellent aetor— 
judgment and natural powers; the 
knowledge of what he has to do, and 
the physical faculties of doing it. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

On the 3d of May, The Apostate, a 
tragedy from the pen of Mr. Sheil, was 
performed for the first time. The scene 
is laid at Grenada, in Spain, during the 
reign of Philip II]. The piece opens 
with the entrance of Hemeya, (C. Kem- 
ble) the heir of the Moorish Kings, with 
two of his friends, who endeavour to 
rouse him to a sense of the wrongs of his 
oppressed nation. He deplores their 
hopeless condition and his own ; avows 
his love for Florinda, (Miss O’Neill)the 
daughter of Count Alvarez, (Murray) 
and his despair at the encouragement 
given by her father to the suit of Pesca- 
ra, (Macready) governor of Grenada. 
The mansion of Alvarez suddenly takes 
fire ; he vows to give his daughter and 
fortune to the man who shall save her. 
Hemeya ignorant of his promise, rushes 
through the flames and bears the swoon- 
ing Florinda in safety to the gardens of 
the castle, where love and gratitude 
break the bonds of maiden reserve, and 
she acknowledges the passion which she 
had long secretly cherished for ber de- 
liverer. Scarcely has Alvarez, in fulfil- 
ment of his own owth joined the hands 
of the lovers, when Count Pescara enters 
and produces a royal edict forbidding 
upon pain of death any Moor to marry @ 
christian woman without previous!y re- 
nouncing the Mabometan faith. Alva- 
rez demands an immediate abjuration of 
Hemeya, who finding that he must re 
linquish either his mistress or his religion 
consents after a violent inward struggle 
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to become an apostate. At this critical 
moment, Malec, (Young) his old pre- 
ceptor, who has been endeavouring to 
rouse the remains of his nation to re- 
assert their independence, in the hope of 
placing the crown of his fathers on the 
head of Hemeya, arrives at Grenada. 
He employs the strong arguments of 
patriotism and honour to dissuade Hem- 
eya from his purpose, and has nearly 
prevailed, when Florinda appears and 
fixes her hesitating lover. Malec, en- 
raged by the effect of her charms on the 
mind of the pupil, advances to stab her, 
but her beauty unnerves his arm, and he 
drops the dagger at her feet. Hemeya 
retires with Alvarez to prepare for his 
abjuration ; while Malec repairs to his 
friends, to acquaintthem with theintend - 
ed insurrection. They are interrupted 
by the sudden entrance of Hemeya, who 
advises Malec to fly, as the officers of the 
Inquisition are coming to seize him. 
The undaunted Moor commands his 
friends to withdraw from the danger, but 
though he has the same opportunity of 
escape, he, with more resolution than 
prudence remains to be taken himself. 
The servants of the inquisition headed 
by Pescara, force the gates; Malec is 
accused of having endeavoured to seduce 
aconvert, meaning Hemeya, back to the 
Mahometan faith, but is informed that 
he may save his life by becoming a 
vbristian. The unhappy prince now 
perceives the artifice of his rival, who 
under the mask of friendship, had sent 
iim with the warning to his preceptor. 
Malec is led off: Hemeya draws upon 
Pescara ; they fight, but are separated 
by Florinda, who rushes between them, 
and the governor retires. Hemeya vows 
‘0 save Malec or perish ; and before he 
goes, he makes Florinda swear, that she 
will die rather than become the wife of 
Pescara, A train of inquisitors lead 
Malec in chains to execution : Hemeya 
follows in disguise, and with the assist- 
ance of the Moors rescues his preceptor 
from the stake. Malec and his friends 
lly from Grenada, with Florinda, while 
Hemeya, left alone to defend the pass 
and afford time for their escape, is over- 
Powered. Fiorinda is retaken, and as 
the only means of saving the life of her 
ATHENEUM VOL, I. 
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lover, she consents, notwithstanding her 
solemn vow, to become the wife of Pes- 
cara. The fifth act opens with an ex- 
quisitely beautiful moonlight view of 
Grenada, and the Moors, trom the Al- 
to de mountains, hastening to rescue 

emeya. ‘Thescene changes to the pri- 
son ; Florinda enters in bridal garments 
to free her lover, who spurns her when 
he learns that she has married his mortal 
enemy. Pescara follows his bride to the 
prison, and enraged at the affection 
which she breathes for Hemeya, orders 
him, in breach of his promise, to instant 
death. The executioners seize him : at 
this moment an alarm proclaims the suc- 
cess of the Moors. Pescara attempts 
to stab Florinda ; Hemeya breaks loose, 
wrests the dagger from his grasp and 
plunges it into his heart. ‘The Moors 
rush in: Hemeya’s exultation is com- 
plete, till Florinda, pale and faint, de- 
clares that she had swallowed a deadly 
poison before she approached the altar. 
Hemeya in despair stabs himself, and 
Florinda sinks lifeless on the body of 
her lover. 

That meritorious favourite of the pub- 
lic, Mr. John Kemble, is going through 
his principal characters, preparatory to 
his final farewell to the stage. On the 
25th of April, he appeared for the last 
time in the part of the Stranger, and on 
the 8th of May in thajef Penruddock. 
The 13th was fixed for his last repre- 
sentation of Hotspur in the play of Hen- 
ry LV. but at the conclusion, the fire and 
energy of his performance produced an 
unanimous cry for his repetition of the 
character, dnd the promise of bis re- 
appearance in it was hailed with a long- 
continued burst of acclamation. On the 
15th be personated Cato, and on the 
17th Brutus, for the last time.—New 
Mon. Mag. May 1817. 

THE LADY MACLEAN, OF DUART. 

Some time since, a very interesting 
and popular little piece was brought out 
at our theatres, entitled The Lady of the 
Rock, and which, no doubt, many of 
our fair readers have witnessed with 
much feeling for the fate of the unhappy 
lady. The origin of this tale is literally 
taken from the history of the Highlands 
of Scotland ; and the facts from which 
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the dramatist borrowed his story are as 
follow :— 

In former times one of the Macleans, 
of Duart, married a sister of Argyle. 
This lady was amiable and beautiful, 
but unfortunately she had been married 
some years without producing an heir to 
the house of Duart, with whom her ste- 
rility was her crime; her husband hated 
her on this account, and resolved on her 
destruction. In order to screen himself 
from detection, he hired ruffians to con- 
vey her secretly to a bare rock near Lis- 
more; and there she was left to perish 
at the coming up of the tide. Here the 
hapless lady sat watching the rolling tide 
which she expected every moment to 
overwhelm her; when fortunately she 

rceived a vessel sailing down the 
Sound of Mull, in the very direction of 
the rock on which she was sitting. She 
displayed every signal she could think of 
to attract the notice of the crew; and, 
at length, they perceived her, and drew 
near the rock. She soon made herself 
known, and informed them that it was 
by order of a barbarous husband she 
was left onthe rock. The sailors, with 
that usual generosity belonging to ma- 
riners, took pity on her, received her on 
board, and conveyed her safely te her 
brother at Inverary. 


Maclean of Duart made a grand mock 
funeral, and pretended deeply tojlament 
his departed lady, whom he announced 
to havedied suddenly. He wrote some 
very disconsolate letters to his relations, 
and particularly to Argyle, on whom be 
waited, after a decent time given to se- 
clusion, clad in deep mourning ; where, 
with the greatest shew of grief, he |a- 
mented to his brother-in-law the irrepa- 
rable loss he had sustained, Argyle 
said nothing, but sent for his sister: 
whose appearance, blooming with health, 
acted as an electrical shock on the per- 
fidious husband. Argyle was of a mild 
and peaceable disposition, and took no 
other revenge on Maclean than by com- 
manding him instantly to quit his pre- 
sence; at the same time advising him to 
keep out of the way of his brother Do- 
nald, who would, if he met him, certain- 
ly take his life for having attempted to 
destroy that of his sister. Sir Donald 
Campbell did meet him afterwards in 
the streets of Edinburgh, and stabbed 
him for the intended murder of his sister, 
when Maclean was eighty years of age. 

The Castle of Duart is now a heap of 
ruins on a promontory in Mull, and 
stands nearly opposite to the Lady’s 
Rock in the Island of Lismore.—L« 
Belle As, May 1817. 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 


RECENT SKETCHES OF SWISS SCENERY. 


IN LETTERS 


TO A LADY.* 


a 


Bex, Canton of Berne ; Sept. 15, 1816. 
My dear Madam, 
E were about to sit down to sup- 


per last night, when the compli- 
ments of a gentleman were brought, with 
a request that he might be permitted to 
join us: on enquiry, we found that he was 
a pélerin d pied like ourselves, but alone, 
and it was the conjecture of our acute 
hostess that he was an Englishman ; this 
hypothesis appeared to originate in the 
quality of the words of which he made 
selection, which were not of the best, and 
of his pronunciation, which was decided- 
ly ofthe very worst. He proved to bea 
German, who was abont to traverse the 
 * See Ath. Vol. Tp. 536. 





Vallais and the Alps. On separating for 
the night, we felt that our new acquain- 
tance would prove, what new acquain- 
tances rarely do, an acquisition. 

Between five and six o'clock this 
morning, our dreams had abandoned us 
to the enjoyment of realities only less 
transporting than themselves, and we 
were preparing to leave Villeneuve; 
shortly after six we were quitting the 
borders of that beautiful lake which 
may never again delight me. 

The most enchanting scenery now pre- 
sented itself ; we appeared to be travel: 
ling through a valley, perhaps, three 
miles wide: here we first observed 
groves of chesnut-trees of great age anc 
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magnitude ; and such was the uncheck- 
ed juxuriance of Nature, that the field 
and the forest appeared mingled togeth- 
er ;—yet was there no forest ; it was the 
wild growth and irregularity of the trees 
which presented this delightful intricacy. 
Surmounting these, and on an insulated 
rock to the right, we saw the ruins of 
the castle of St. Tryphon; and, tower- 
ing above this, a snow-encrusted crag- 
sy mountain, called la dent du midi. 

As we continued our route, I had oc- 
casion to notice that our German ac- 
quaintance stopped frequently to ob- 
serve the rocks on our left, with the 
scrutinizing eye of one who thought of 
that which was dying beneath their sur- 
face. I found that a quarry, or even a 
heap of stones, were objects of deep in- 
terest to hima; we had indeed a miner- 
alogist in company, but neither myself 
nor my friend could avail ourselves of 
the knowledge which was readily and 
bounteously proffered to us. The in- 
duction to knowledge is dull, even to 
those who devote their lives to it; but 
how much more irksome would it have 
been to one who had long and success- 
fully cultivated the science of mineralo- 
gy, who was intimate with every ramifi- 
cation of the theory of it, and who was 
travelling for the purpuse of associating 
theoretical with practical informaticn ? 
Tcould not, for one moment, think of 
imposing the painful service which the 
politeness of our friend dictated. 

About ten o’clock we stopped to 
breakfast at Aigle. In little more than 
a day’s journey from this place is the 
extreme northera point to which Han- 
nibal came when he invaded Italy ; it is 
now believed that he passed the Alps at 
the little St. Bernard, and entered Pied- 
mont by Aosta and Ivrea. For the 
discovery of this interesting fact we are 
indebted to General Melville, who ex- 
plored the route of Hannibal, directed 
by his minute and philosophic historian 
Polybius, the friend of Scipio. Among 
these scenes, the exterior only of the 
forms of Nature undergoes that change 
which the elements dictate; the splen- 
did outline of her works remains un- 
changeable. ‘The mountains and their 
tugged rummits, traced by Gen. Mel- 
ville, are the same as those on which 
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Hannibal gazed ; the beds of the Rhone 
and the Isere, whose banks were trod- 
den by Hannibal above two thousand 
years since, are the same; neither has 
tempest riven, nor time wasted, these 
gigantic features of Nature; neither 
has the dissolving breath of the south 
wind, nor the intense heat of noon, ex- 
hausted the icy beds of the glaciers— 
they are eternal. Yet these rivers, which 
continue to flow, which never patse 
even for an instant, have flowed for cen- 
turies;—the imagination cannot con- 
jecture a period when they did not flow, 
or when they shall cease. 

It might have heen two o'clock when 
we quitted the road to cross the country 
in the direction of the mines. Our first 
visit was to the house of crystallization ; 
we afterwards inspected that enclosing 
the machinery by which the soft quality 
of the saline water is distributed ; this 1s 
effected by filtration through bundles of 
thorns, raised tier above tier, until the 
water, sufficiently impregnated with salt, 
is finally precipitated into conduits com- 
municating with the house where it is 
crystallized. We now ascended the 
mountain by a steep and rugged path- 
way, until we arrived at the entrance of 
the mine; here each enveloped himself 
in the dark cloak of a miner, and, taking 
a lamp, entered the regions of eternal hu- 
midity, to traverse an extent exceeding 
three thousand feet, excavated in the 
solid rock. The gallery, from its nar- 
rowness, can admit only one person at a 
time; the miner led the way, the man 
of science followed him, [ was the third, 
and my friend the last, that entered. 
The German had studied a plan of the 
interior of the mine before we entered it ; 
and his frequent pauses to observe, with 
the up-lifted lamp, the succeeding strata 
of minerals, and the conversation which 
this inspection gave rise to between him- 
self and the miner, had nearly exhausted 
the patience of my friend. [| was much 
amused by observing the diversity of 
taste and feelings as illustrated in my 
companions; it appeared to me, as we 
continued to penetrate the shaft leading 
to the saline sources, that my friend was 
the disciple of Health, and our associate 
was that of Science ; that the latter had 
travelled from Berlin to Bex to view. this 
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mine, and that he was now amply repaid 
for expense, time, and fatigue, by the 
inspection of that which affected my 
friend with feelings the reverse of those 
which he was enjoying; with fears for 
his health, arising from subterraneous 
damp; the respiration of noxious exha- 
lations; and the sight of objects repul- 
sive to his nature. 

How entirely our thoughts and feel- 
ings may become perverted is amply il- 
lustrated by the infatuated attachment of 
the miner to his gloomy and life-con- 
suming avocation. Our companion, 
who had visited many mines in Germa- 
ny and elsewhere, informed us that the 
unfortunate victims, who are doomed to 
premature inhumation, are not merely 
resigned to their melancholy destiny, but 
that they are satisfied with the occupa- 
tion to which they for ever condemn 
themselves; that they would not quit 
their dark and cheerless labour to par- 
take of the vigour and cheerfulness which 
air and sun-shine inspire: like Jaffier, 
these men are enamoured of ruin. 

When we contemplated the works 
around us, we paid an involuntary tri- 
bute of wonder and admiration to the 
genius which conceived and directed 


these prodigious labours ;—galleries of 


fatiguing extent, hewn in a solid rock to 
the centre of the mountain; a wheel, 
thirty-six feet in diameter, revolving in 
the heart of it, while, from the nar- 
rowness of the shaft, we wonder by what 
means its massive materials can have 
been introduced ; immense reservoirs of 
brine ; a well three hundred feet below, 
a shaft for the admission of air five hun- 
dred feet above, us. When we reflect- 
ed that we were standing in the centre 
of the mountain, affected by mephetic ef- 
fluvia, in a gloomy excavation, where 
the blackness of midnight is broken only 
by the lamp of the ghostly miner, we 
could not but feel deeply affected by 
our situation,—we could not contem- 
plate the objects around us without 
emotions of dread. 

It is curious to reflect that the actual 
source of the brine should not have been 
discovered, although the first gallery was 
excavated in 1684. That which is called 
the cyliader, and from whence the water 
flows, is enclosed in the ce ‘re of the 


mountain by grey rock: it is easily 
separable, and is of an argillaceous qual- 
ity: ithas been penetrated in many pla- 
ces, as exhaustion required, and the latest 
source is worked at a depth of some 
hundred feet below the spot at which 
the first excavation took place. Anoth- 
er shaft is now in process; it is twelve 
or fourteen years that the miners have 
been working it, and as many years 
must pass before the shaft will reach the 
cylinder. Itis the opinion of Haller, 
who was during six years director of 
these mines, that, as the sources of acids 
have always continued vinous, as the 
sources of brine have always remained 
saline, as the sources of warmth have al- 
ways retained their power, so these 
qualities derive their origin from im- 
mense subterraneous reservoirs, which 
are congenial to them, and that their di- 
minution is insensible. 

It is impossible to survey the interior 
of a mine without feelings of deep inter- 
est; but these feelings were but remote- 
ly allied to pleasure in my breast, or in 
that of my friend, for it was with emo- 
tions of delight that we approached the 
entrance of the mine, and beheld again 
sun, sky, mountains, trees, shrubs, and 
rippling streams. 

As we wound down the mountain 
side in the direction of Bex, my mind 
was occupied by contemplating the most 
healthy sources of happiness ; it led me 
to conclude that the love of Nature is 
the most pure and exalted, and the only 
inexhaustible source of mental enjoy- 
ment. With what fidelity and anima- 
tion has Wordsworth depicted the love 
of scenery, in speaking of his early years. 
The preference of Nature to Books is 
beautifully expressed ! 


“ The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were then tome 
An appetite: a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.” 


You remember, no doubt, that senti- 
ment of Shakspeare, in which he speaks 
of finding— 


“‘ Tongues in trees, 
Books in the running brooks.” 
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That Rousseau was an ardent lover of 
Nature, and that he preferred her socie- 
ty to that of books, is proved by in- 
numerable passages of his writings, but 
ia none more strikingly than in the fol- 
lowing quotation from his Réveries: it 
is taken from the account of his short 
residence at the island of St. Pierre, on 
the lake of Bieane. “ Le précieux far- 
niente fut la premiére et la principale de 
ces jouissamces que je voulus savourer 
dans toute sa douceur ; et towt ce que je 
fis durant mon séjour ne fut, en effet, 
queloccupation délicieuse et nécessaire 
dun homme découé a Toisiveté.” 
. * * * * 

“ Un de mes plus grands délices étoit, 
surtout, de laisser toujours mes livres bien 
encuissés et den’avorr point d’écritoire.” 

Itis this pure affection for Nature 
which hasled many Englishmen to study 
the means of domesticating her most en- 
ehanting scenes, without violating their 
characteristic wildness or beauty. ‘The 
pleasure-grounds of many of our nobili- 
ty and men of fortune prove the happy 
accomplishment of this endeavour ; and, 
from the writings of those who have 
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treated of landscape gardening, may be. 
framed a system to satisfy the most jeal- 
ous admirer of Nature’scharms. As I 
write, the delightful productions of Ba- 
con, Orford, Uvedale Price, Payne 
Knight, Mason, Gilpin, and Repton, 
occur to me. The Abhé de Lille is, I 
believe the only French writer who has 
written on this delightful source of hap- 
piness ; and his poems are, J] conceive, 
better understood and more deeply lov- 
ed in England than in France. 

On arriving at the base of the moun- 
tain, 1 observed that la dent du midi 
which we had been approaching the en- 
tire of the day, was nearly opposite to us. 

Before we reached Bex, darkness had 
almost succeeded twilight ; and shortly 
after our arrival, we found an excellent 
table d’héte prepared. The ino at this 
place, which was esteemed one of the 
best in Switzerland half a century since, 
when Saussure visited the Alps in this 
neighbourhood, still merits the eulogium 
which it then received. ‘Travellers, 
commanding more leisure than our- 
selves, would find a few days’ residence 


at this place very delightful. T. H. 
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JACOBA, COUNTESS OF RAINAULT. 


I 


From the Gentleman’s Maganine. 


(THE records of history seldom pre- 

sent a narrative more interesting, 

than that of the Princess Jacoba of 

Hainault. 

Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tan- 
gunt. 

For a detailed account of her misfor- 
tunes, I refer your Readers to Shaw’s 
Sketches of the History of the Austrian 
Netherlands ; from which I chiefly ex- 
tract the following abridgement. Con- 
nected by consanguinity and affinity 
with some of the most illustrious fami- 
les in Europe, and distinguished by 
beauty and mental accomplishments, Ja- 
coba was married, at the age of fifteen, 
'o the Duke of Touraine, the second son 
cf Charles the Sixth, King of France, 
who, by the death of his elder brother, 
became Dauphin a few months after their 
marriage, "The flattering prospect which 
vas opened to her by this alliance soon 
‘anished ; for the Dauphin in the sec- 


ond year of his marriage died suddenly, 
not without suspicion of having been 
poisoned by his unnatural mother Isa- 
bella of Bavaria, to whom may be ap- 
plied the character given by Dr. Robert- 
son of Catherine of Medici, that “ her 
boundless and daring ambition never 
recoiled from any action necessary to- 
wards attaining the objects which she 
had in view.” No sooner did Jacoba 
become a widow, than her father, with 
the view of strengthening the inheritance 
of the House of Hainault, planned a 
matrimonial alliance for his daughter 
with the Duke of Brabant, a Prince who. 
had neither personal nor mental accom- 
plishments to win the heart of Jacobe. 
Her father, however, upon his death-bed 
requested that she would give her hand 
to the Duke of Brabant; and his request 
was backed by the solicitation of ber 
mother, who foresaw that the match 
would ultimately prove advantageous to 
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the House of Burgundy from which the 
Duke of Brabant was sprung. Jacoba, 
from deference to her parents, who were 
influenced solely by motives of state po- 
licy, consented at the age of eighteen to 
be united to a man for whom she had no 
affection. This ill-advised step proved. 
the grand source of her subsequent mis- 
fortanes; soon after their marriage, an 
occasion presented itself of exhibiting the 
conduct of her husband in a light which 
converted the indifference of Jacoba into 
feelings of the utmost contempt. Her 
uncle John of Bavaria, having asserted 
a groundless claim to Holland and Hain- 
ault, took uparmsin the former province ; 
and Jacoba, who was graced with both 
Minervas, took the field at the head of 
her troops of Hainault, and performed 
prodigies of valour, which were rendered 
ineffectual by the pusillanimity of her 
husband, who spread dejection and dis- 
may among the ranks of the Brabanters. 
At length, that he might hide his shame, 
he drew away his forces from Holland, 
commanding Jacoba to follow him into 
Brabant ; and an ignominious peace was 
concluded with Johan of Bavaria. In 
that age of romance and chivalry, when 
ladies used to appear in the field of bat- 
tle, armed cap-a-pee, we may easily con- 
ceive the impression which the dastard- 
ly conduct of the Duke of Brahant was 
likely to make upon the minds of his 
high-spirited and martial consort: she 
was filled with shame and disgust, and, 
upon her return to Court, she gave vent 
to her feelings in strong and indignant 
terms. This want of policy on her part 
produced the effect that might naturally 
be expected upon a narrow and base 
mind. Neglecting the princess, the 
Duke gave himself up to the lowest grat- 
ifications: and, not satisfied with es- 
tranging himself from her society, he 
treated her with every mark of contume- 
ly, harshness, and brutality. Personal 
neglect from such a man, under all the 
circumstances of the case, could only ex- 
cite, in the mind of Jacoba, remorse for 
having bestowed her hand without being 
able to give her heart; but his brutal 
treatment, which must have alienated the 
affection of any woman, was intolerable 
to Jacoba ; her contempt was now chan- 
ged into resentment; and, giving way 
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to the dictates of anger, she formed the 
resolution of withdrawing entirely from 
her husband and from Brabant, and re. 
tiring into her native country, Hainault, 
This resolution she carried into effect jn 
the full lustre of her beauty, and whep 
she had attained only her twentieth year, 
With a heart susceptible of all the ten- 
derness of love, and feeling the anguish 
of the bitterest disappointment in her 
uoion with the Duke of Brabant, she 
availed herself of a plea for dissolving it, 
which had been thought so powerful an 
objection to the marriage, as to render a 
Papal dispensation necessary, namely, 
the nearness of blood; and while she 
sought, upon that ground, to annul her 
marriage with the Duke of Brabant, she 
happened to cast her eyes upon a Prince 
who quickly made a complete conquest 
of her heart ; and this was no other than 
the handsome, the brave, and accom- 
plished Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
the youngest brother of Henry the Fifth, 
King of England.—Jacoba, at their first 
interview, had made a visible impression 
upon the Duke of Gloucester ; and the 
ardour of their mutual attaclyment, soon 
arose to such a height as is seldom met 
with, except in the fancy of Poets.— But, 
although the Duke ot Gloucester was 
captivated by the charms of Jacoba, he 
was not dead to ambition; and the 
prospect of attaining the sovereignty of so 
many rich and powerful provinces stim- 
ulated his eagerness to annul the former 
marriage of Jacoba. But, whilst the 
fond pair were indulging the hope of a 
speedy accomplishment of their wislies, 
a powerful obstacle to their union arose 
in a kinsmsn of Jacoba—namely, Phil- 
ip Duke of Burgundy, who, already 
master of large domains in the Nether- 
lands, was ambitious to augment the 
power of his House in that country. 
He aspired to the fair inheritance of the 
Princess of Hainault; and with that 
view, he resolved to use all the efforts of 
political intrigue to prevent her umoo 
with the Duke of Gloucester. But, not- 


withstanding his powerful opposition to 


the match, especially in the English 
Court, where his influence was very cou- 
siderable, he was unable to hinder the 
lovers from accomplishing their purpose. 
The former marriage of Jacoba was an: 


sh 
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nulled by the Pope; and the Princess 
of Hainault came to England, where she 
was received with the most flattering 
marks of attention by the Kirg and the 
Court, and married with pomp to the 
Duke of Gloucester, who now took the 
title of count of Hainault, Holland, and 
Zealand. After some time, the Duke, 
accompanied by a body of English 
troops, passed over with the princess into 
Hainault, and every thing seemed to 
promise to Jacoba an uninterrupted en- 
joyment of public and domestic felicity ; 
but this sunshine of prosperity was of 
short duration, and Jacoba’s union with 
the Duke of Gloucester proved to her a 
source of greater misery than she had 
yet experienced. Soon after her return 
to Hainault, she began to experience the 
effects of the resentment of the Duke of 
Burgundy, who inveighed with the ut- 
most severity against the levity of her 
conduct; and, after loud complaints of 
the wrong done to the Duke of Brabant, 
he joined his troops to those of that 
Prince, to oppose the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, who was defeated with great slaugh- 
terat Braine in Hainault. The Duke 
returned to England with the view of 
collecting a force sufficient to make head 
against his antagonists.—Jacoba at first 
had determined to accompany him thith- 
er; but, overcame by the importunate 
supplications of the citizens of Mons, 
the capital of Hainault, who promised to 
defend her during the absence of the 
Duke, she consented to fix her abode in 
that city, until succours should arrive 
from England ; but she soon had cause 
to repent of the confidence she had pla- 
ced in their promises; for the people of 
Mons having been seduced from their 
allegiance by the intrigues ef the Duke 
of Burguaody, she was compelled to sur- 
render, and was conveyed as a prisoner 
toGhent. The courage and address of 
Jacoba did not forsake her in this ex- 
tremity. Disguising herself in man’s 
apparel, and passing through the streets 
of Ghent by night, she found means to 
escape into her province of Holland, 
where she soon found herself at the head 
of a numerous force, with which she 
overpowered her disaffected subjects in 
that province. The Duke of Burgundy, 
who, under the pretext of supporting 
the rights of the Duke of Brabant, had 


an eye to the aggrandisement of his own 
House, alarmed at the success of Jacoba 
in Holland, advanced with hisarmy into 
that country, where he defeated an En- 
glish force which had been sent thither 
in aid of the Princess, ‘This was a se- 
vere blow to Jacoba, which was follow- 
ed by fresh disasters in other parts of her 
dominions. ‘These calamities were fol- 
lowed by domestic troubles, which more 
deeply affected her mind. Pope Mar- 
tin the Fifth having triumphed over 
Benedict the Thirteenth, by whom the 
first marriage of Jacoba had been an- 
bullied, was prevailed upon by the Duke 
of Burgundy to confirm that marriage, 
and to issue a bull dissolving the second 
marriage, with the addition of a severe 
clause, by which the Princess was re- 
strained from marrying the Duke of 
Gloucester, even if she should become a 
widow by the death of the Duke of Bra- 
bant. But the blow that imprinted the 
deepest wound on the mind of Jacoba 
was the inconstancy of the Duke of 
Gloucester, who, under various pretexts, 
which thinly veiled his passion for the 
daughter of Lord Cobham, whom he 
afterwards married, declared his purpose 
of separating himself from the Princess 
of Hainault, thereby leaving a stain 
upon his memory which all his great and 
popular qualities will never be able to 
efface. Pressed by the armies of the 
Duke of Burgundy, deserted by her 
perfidious subjects, forsaken by the un- 
grateful Duke of Gioucester, the unfor- 
tunate Jacoba, after many displays of a 
noble and valorous spirit, was obliged to 
yield to the Duke of Burgundy; and 
the terms which he prescribed were of 
such a nature, as plainly declared the 
motives by which his conduct had been 
actuated. By one article it was stipu- 
lated, that all the dominions of Jacoba 
were to be governed by himself, with 
the title of her Lieutenant. By anoth- 
er, that, being now a widow by the 
death of the Duke of Brabant,she should 
never contract a future marriage without 
the consent of the States of her Provin- 
ces, and of the Duke of Burgundy. 
Jacoba was not more than twenty-seven 
years of age when these rigorous terms 
were imposed upon ber ; she submitted 
to her hard fate with a magnanimity be- 
coming her character as a heroine ; and 
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being divested of all authority as a sov- 
ereign, while she retained the name, she 
retired into the province of Zealand, 
where she lived upon a slender revenue 
which she derived from the parsimony 
of the Duke of Burgundy. ‘There, in 
those islands that are surrounded by the 
Scheld, where, dividing itself into many 
channels, it pours its waters into the 
ocean, she indulged those melancholy re- 
Hleetions which the unhappy vicissitudes 
of her life suggested, Sometimes, to 
relieve her melancholy, she joined in the 
village sports, and instituted exercises in 
horsemanship, or in archery. In these 
exercises, wherein she excelled, and 
which were so congenial to her active 
and martial spirit, she was delighted to 
win the prize, and to be proclaimed by 
the voice of the villagers Queen of the 
rural sports. In this manner did Jacoba 
pass her time during a period of two 
vears, her beauty as yet but little impair- 
ed by time or the sorrows of her life— 
when Love, which had proved to her 
the source of so many distresses, once 
more surprised ber in her retirement, 
and prepared for her new misfortunes, 
Among the Lords of Holland who had 
been the most adverse to the interests of 
Jacoba, and who on that account had 
been rewarded by the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, was Francis Borselen, Lord of Mar- 
tendyke. ‘This nobleman had large es- 
tates in Zealand, where he frequently 
resided. His opposition to the interests 
of Jacoba had long kept him at a dis- 
tance from that Princess, till an acciden- 
tal circumstance gained him access to her 
acquaintance. Margaret of Burgundy, 
the mother of Jacoba, having sent to her 
daughter a present of a fine horse from 
Hainault, and Jacoba, from the extreme 
meanness of the Duke of Burgundy, be- 
ing unable to reward the person by whom 
the horse had been brought, so liberally 
asshe wished; Borselen, who had Jearn- 
ed her distress from a domestic, took oc- 
casion to present a Jarge sum of money 
with such grace and delicacy, that Ja- 
eoba, touched with his generous sympa- 
thy, forgot all the prejudices which she 
had entertained against him, and intima- 
ted her wish to have an opportunity of 
thanking her benefactor in person.— 
Kindness from a person whom she hadso 
long considered as an enemy had melted 
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the tender heart of Jacoba into feelings 
of admiration and gratitude, and per- 
sonal acquaintance prepossessed her sti]! 
more in his favour (for Borselen to a 
graceful person joined the most engag - 
ing manners.) At length her inclina- 
tion for this nobleman, growing from the 
solitude in which she lived, and perhaps 
also from the hard restraints imposed 
upon her, became so strong that she 
could no longer conceal the impression 
he had make upon her, and _love took 
possession of her heart. ‘The charms of 
Jacoba had inspired Borselen with a re- 
ciprocal passion ; and she, forgetting the 
disparity of rank and the engagements 
by which she was fettered, united her- 
self with him by a private marriage, 
The Duke of Burgundy, who had 
employed spies to watch the conduct of 
Jacoba, was no sooner apprised of this 
marriage, than he hastened to draw from 
it that advantage which it afforded to his 
ambition. While he was inwardly pleas- 
ed, he affected violent indignation. He 
ordered Borselen to be apprehended,and 
conveyed from Zealand to the Castle of 
Rupelmonde in Flanders, situated at the 
confluence of the Rupel and the Scheld. 
With a view to alarm the Princess, he 
caused a report to be spread that the 
life of Borselen was to atone for the pre- 
sumption of which he had been guilty. 
The Princess of Hainault, anxious to 
save her husband from the danger in 
which his attachment to her had involv- 
ed him, collected a small force in Zea- 
land ; and, having armed some vessels, 
sailed up the Scheld, in the hope of 
surprising Rupelmonde, and delivering 
her husband. On her approach to Ru- 
pelmonde, she learned that her design 
had been discovered, that a large force 
was assembled to oppose her and that 
the Duke himself was in the Castle. 
Disappointed in her scheme, Jacoba re- 
quested that she might be permitted, 
from her vessel, to speak with her cou- 
sin the Duke of Burgundy: and the 
Duke not declining the conference, she 
inquired with all the anxiety that love 
and fear could dictate, if her husband 
was yet alive.—In answer to this ques- 
tion, the Duke gave orders, that Borse- 
len should be brought forth on the ter- 
race that bordered the river, when the 
Princess, with the ardour that was nat- 
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ural to her, transported with joy at the 
sight of a person so dear, and forgetting 
that she gave herself into the power of 
the Duke, instantly sprang from her ves- 
sel upon the shore, and ran with eager- 
ness to embrace her husband, 

Philip had now obtained the advan- 
tage which he sought; and, detaining 
the Princess, wrought so powerfully on 
her fears for her husband, that, in order 
to purchase bis freedom and his life, she 
consented to yield up to the Duke of 
Burgundy the entire Sovereignty of ail 
her dominion: so high a price did the 
ambition of the Duke require for the 
ransom of Borselen! Having thus ob- 
taiaed the object to which he had long 
aspired, the Duke took possession of the 
States of Jacoba ; and those Provinces, 
accustomed to his controul, and _ by his 
arts indisposed towards their Sovereign, 
submitted quietly to his government. 
In return for the ample concessions of 
Jacoba, certain estates were assigned to 
her in Holland and Zealand, which she, 
setting no bound to her affection for her 
husband, bestowed in free gift on Bor- 
selen, who was created Count of Oster- 
vant by Phillip, and decorated with the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. 

Thus was acquired by Philip Duke 
of Burgundy, and by bim transmitted to 
his descendants, the Province of Hain- 
gult, and with it the Provinces of Hol- 
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land, Zealand, and Friesland. This 
Prince has been distinguised by the title 
of Philip the Good, an appellation to 
which he is in some degree entitled from 
the geifera! mildness ot his government ; 
but impartial history will always re- 
proach him with the wrongs done to the 
Countess of Hainault: and his unkind 
and ungenerous treatment of this Prin- 
cess, his kinswoman ; and the unfair ad- 
vantage that he drew from her errors 
in conduct, errors that merit great in- 
dulgence, imprint a deep and indelible 
stain on his memory. Jacoba, who, in 
place of all her pompous titles, now bore 
only the. title of Countess of Ostervant, 
retired into Zealand, to taste the pleas- 
ures ofa comparatively humble station, 
in the society of a husband who had 
given her such unequivocal proofs of en- 
tire affection, and whose love she re- 
warded with the possession: of her whole 
heart. Jecoba died at the age of 36, 
and was buried in the tomb of the 
Counts of Holland. During tbe last 
and happiest period of her life Jacoba 
used to amuse herself in framing vases 
of earthen ware. Many of these were 
afterwards found inthe lake that sur- 
rounded the Castle where she resided, 
and were long religiously kept by the 
people of the country, who named them 
the Vases of the Lady Jacoba of Hain- 
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OBSERVATIONS ON ILL HEALTH.+ 
From the Saidieeeal Magazine. 


34. On the quantity and quality of 
ood. 
I HAVE already adverted to the fact, 
™ that the principal object of medicine, 
in cases of defective digestion, is to ob- 
lain a good appetite aud digestion, rath- 
er than to load the stomach with food in 
hopes of producing nourishment. 
Whatever is undigested, is not only 
useless, but becomes a source of irrita- 
ion, and creates disease in the organs of 
Qutriion. Persons who are weak, and 
Who appear to require much nourish- 
ment for the recovery of their health, of- 
ten fall into a palpable error, in suppos- 


* See Ath. Vol. I. p. 630. 
3A ATHENEUM voL. 1, 








ing that by taking nutritive food when 
they have a weak appetite, they really 
gain strength. Instead of doing this, a 
proper period of fasting, perhaps com- 
bined with bitter medicines as stom- 
achics* should rather be resorted to, in 
order to énable the stomach to digest its 
food, which should be given in small 
quantities, that the whole of it may be 
properly converted into nourishment. 
Nutritive food, in moderate quantities, 
taken at intervals of not lessthan 6 hours, 
seems to me the most proper for weak 
and irritable stomachs; and long ex- 





* The Infus. Gentiane cong. cum Senna, is 
a good medicine to be taken three hours after 
breakfast, for stomachic weakness combined 
with constipation. 
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perience and observation have convinced 
me, that one of the most fatal errors into 
which people in general fall, is that of 
supposing they should eat frequently, 
instead of allowing the stomach, by a 
moderate fasting, to recover its powers 
of digesting. 

Concerning the quantity of food, itis 
well known that different things (from 
the effect of early habits, and of peculiar 
idiosyncracies of the constitution) agree 
variously with different people ; yet it is 
a mistake to suppose that what appears 
to agree with the feelings of any individual 
stomach, may not ultimately lead to 
mischief. There is such a thing as in- 
ducing, and rendering familiar, healthy 
habits of diet, which at first are almost 
repulsive. In general we should con- 
sult the feelings of the stomach, find out 
by observation what is best digested,and 
always avoid repletion, and all foods of 
too stimulating and heating a quality. 
It is quite curious to observe the various 
things which different physicians have 
condemned as pernicious, but which 
healthy persons are in the daily habit of 
using. Dr. Lambe considers animal 
food and common water as unwholesome; 
and he has many supporters. J have 
paid particular attention to many ofthese 
cases, and am convinced that in general 
some peculiar irritability of constitution 
has been the cause why vegetables have 
agreed best, combined with this circum- 
stance, that people are induced to eat less 
of them than they would eat of meat and 
other delicacies of the table. The prin- 
ciple of their health or recovery may 
therefore be reduced to that of temper- 
ance. The celebrated John Hunter 
observes, that most people are living 
habitually what he calls above par ; and 
that this is the cause why diseases so 
often occur, and prove fatal. And Iam 
positive that the generality of human 
diseases may be referred to. this source, 
as well as to the mistaken views people 
take of the manner of curing disorders 
at first only trifling. Porson, the Greek 
Professor at Cambridge, used to say, he 
preserved his health ex rov pecdevee vmegso- 
ésev (from not over-eating of any thing ;) 
gotill sometimes cy rou smegertiny aea- 
Ae nbs ix TOU Wytw Tov ovoy, but always 
cured his complaints, EX Toy pen arbevsY nes 
-bcw (from neither eating nor drinking 
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any thing.) This observation, taken cum 
grano salis,applies more or less toall who 
are daily exposed to the temptationgiof a 
superfluous table. When a full dietis eaten 
by the sedentary and inactive, the conse- 
quences are, soover or later, fatal. I am 
induced to dwell so much on thissubject, 
from a belief that people in general, par- 
ticularly in England and Germany, err 
on the side of gluttony. I have recently 
made observations on the manner of liv- 
ing io France and in Scotland; and Iam 
convinced that the English eat and drink 
nearly twice as much on an average as 
their neighbours either to the North or to 
the South, particularly of animal food 
and spirits; and that disorders arising 
from gluttony and drunkenness are par- 
ticularly prevalent in England. These 
habits of intemperance (unsuspected 
from its daily use,) combined with late 
hours and sedentary habits, will, as civ- 
ilization and luxury increase, weaken 
and impoverish the inhabitants of the 
cultivated parts of Europe, but particu- 
larly in England, where the numerous 
ginshops & ale-houses really constitute a 
national evil, and should be regarded, in 
apolitical point of view, as having a 
tendency to sap the constitutions of the 
lower orders of the community, and to en- 
feeble and render meagre and ineffective 
the rising generation of Britons. With 
view to impress on the minds of the pub- 
lick the bad consequences of the com- 
mon use of such liquors, I shall consid- 
er this subject more at large in a subse- 
quent paper. And I have prefixed 
these observations on diet, air, and eX- 
ercise, and given a summary review of 
the functions of digestion, with a view 
that the Reader may be prepared to esti- 
mate the injury done to the digestive Or 
gans by drinking of spirituous and fer- 
mented liquors, even in so small a de- 
gree as to produce no temporary mls 
chief. 

P.S. I cannot help adding one fact 
with regard to light food, which I have 
had now corroborated by such good au- 
thority that it cannot be doubted ; 
namely, that the inhabitants of those 
countries of the East, where vegetables 


and rice constitute the princi pal article of 


diet, and who drink no strong liquor, 
recover often from wounds which 
known to be always fatal to European’: 
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NOVEL-READING A CAUSE OF FEMALE DEPRAVITY. 


ge 
‘* But woman no redemption knows ; 
The wounds of honour never close ! 
Pity may mourn but not restore, 
And woman falls to rise no more.” 
= eRe 


eee first made novel-reading 
an indispensable branch in forming 
the minds of young women have a great 
deal to answer for. Without this poison 
instilled, as it were into the blood, fe- 
males in ordinary life would never have 
been so much the slaves of vice. ‘The 
plain food, wholesome air, and exercise 
they enjoy, would have exempted them 
from the tyranny of lawless passion ; and, 
like their virtuous grandmothers, they 
would have pointed the finger of shame 
atthe impure and licentious. But those 
generous sentiments, those liberal opin- 
ions, those tender tales abounding with 
fine feeling,soft ideas, fascinating gentle- 
ness, and warm descriptions, have been 
theruin ofthem. A girl with her intel- 
iectual powers enervated by such a course 
of reading, falls an easy prey to the first 
boy who assumes the languishing lover. 
He has only to stuff a piece of dirty paper 
into the crevice of her window, full of 
thous, thees, and thys, and mellifluous 
compounds, hieroglyphically spelled, 
perhaps, and Miss is not long in finding 
out that “ many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it :” 
30, Master is yet in his apprenticeship, 
and friends would disapprove of an ear- 
ly marriage, they agree to dispense with 
the ceremony. Nay, even when brood- 
ing over a helpless base-born infant, and 
surrounded by a once respectable and 
happy family, now dejected and dis- 
honoured, too often does the infatu- 
ated fair one take pleasure in the misery 
she has created, and fancy floods of sor- 
row sweetly graceful, because, forsooth, 
she is jn the same point of view as the 
hapless, the distressed, the - love-lorn 
Sappho of some novel or other. 

And yet this, bad as it is, is not the 
Worst result of such pernicious reading. 
Itisno uncommon thing fora young lady, 
who has attended her dearest friend to 
ihe altar a few months after a marriage 
which perhaps, but forher, had been a 


happy one, to fix her affections on her 
friend’s husband, and by artful blandish- 
ments allure him to herself! Be not stag- 
gered, moral reader, at the recital ; such 
serpents are really in existence ; such 
dzmons in the form of women are now 
too often to be found ! Three instances, 
in as many years, have occurred io the 
little circle | move in. I haye seen two 
disconsolate parents drop into premature 
graves, miserable victims to their daugh- 
ters’ dishonour; and the peace of sevee 
ral relative families wounded, never to 
be healed again. 

** And was novel-reading the cause of 
this ?” inquires some gentle fair one, 
who, deprived of such an amusement, 
could hardly exist ; “* was novel-reading 
the foundation of such frail conduct 2?” I 
answer, yes! Itisin that school the 
poor deluded female imbibes erroneous 
principles, and from thence pursues a 
flagrantly vicious line of conduct ; it is 
there she is told that love is involuntary, 
and that attachments of the heart are 
decreed by fate. Impious reasoning ! 
base infatuation ! As if a power infinitely 
wise and beneficient would ordain atroci- 
ty ! The first idle prepossession, therefore, 
such a person feels, if it happen to befor 
the husband of her most intimate friend, 
instead of calling herself to a severe ac- 
count for the illegal preference, she sets 
to work to reconcile it to nature.— 
“There isa fatality in it,” arguesshe; “it 
is the will of Heaven our souls should be 
united in the silken bonds of reciprocal 
love, and there is no striving against it.” 
—This once settled, criminality soon 
follows; the gentle, the sympathizing, 
the faithful friend undauntedly plants a 
dagger in the bosom of the mother, and 
ruthlessly tears from the innocent children 
the parent stem on which their support 
and comfort depend. And yet this very 
female has cried, oh, how she has cried ! 
over relations of fictitious distress. 

{f good spirits in the other world are 
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sensible of what is done in this, how will 
the Spartan and Roman dames of antiq- 
uity bless themselves that they were not 
doomed to breathe on earth in the nine- 
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teenth century ! how will the chepks of 
many a British matron be suffused with 
shame for her polluted descendants ! 


{ La Belle Assembleé, May 1817,] 














From the Panorama. 
PADILLA: A TALE OF PALESTINE, 


BY J. TAAFE, Esq. 


ADILLA is the daughter of a Spa- 

nish Grandee, in whose establish- 
ment two youths have been brought up, 
to one of whichshe is betrothed, with 
mutual affection,sorely tothe disappoint- 
mentofthe other. Hisdiabolicalsoul, in- 
stigated by his ungovernable passion, in 
order to remove the brother of Padilla 
out of the way, prompts him to contrive 
his murder (though it fails) and to send 
off the consort of the heroine to Pales- 
tine, in the character of Crusader ; in 
his absence, the vile wretch exerts his 
utmost, to conquer the aversion of Pa- 
dilla ; who prefers following her lover 
to the East; where she discovers her 
brother, and arrives at the moment of 
time to see her beloved defeated, and 
mortally wounded, by the Saracens un- 
der Salahdin, In flying to his assistance, 
she also receives a fatal stroke ; and the 
noble pair, whom a gentler fate might 
have attended, enjoy the melancholy 
consolation ofdying in each other’s arms. 
The black-hearted villain, corroded by 
the serpent conscience, expires in hor- 
rors. 

Mr. Taaffe may justly lay claim to 
powers of conception, aud to energy of 
description ; not unmingled, however, 
with peculiarities of diction, which 
though expressive in the first instance, 
yet, too often indulged, offend the ear. 

Our author’s description of the escape 
of Padilla, from her own castle, in the 
disguise of a page, may justify what we 
have said of his descriptive powers. 


Is it a Jady ? or alane some fiower 
Of Fancy’s pencil on the lovely hour ?--- 
Softly she glides---and, from the buitress- 
height 
Has ta’en a suit of silver, small and light; 


Alonzo’s,when a page.--Appears,the thought 


Her trembling presence, strength,and courage 
brought! [head, 
The wiite-pium’d casque---but, ere it fit her 


Thrice her cark tresses on hers houlders spread: 


Turning to knot them---Moon !---she lifts an 
eye 

That views thy state, methinks, rebukingly, 

Now cap-a-peé---’tis now a page so bright. 


White is her pennon’d spear---her fauichion 
white : 
She all is silver-white, from spur to crest ; 


All, save the small round blazon on her breast, 

Castro’s half lion, rampant in its gold 

And th’ azure rings Janazio won of old, 

With English Arthur and his barons bold ; 

She wing so brilliant, yet so stilly there, 

Like magic vision on the midnight air. 
And, hush that vision moves !---Yet all is 


mute ; 
No tread betrays her with her beaver’d boot. 


Sne breathes,---the oiled portals glide ;---she 
downward turns, 

By Moniz’ chamber,---there a light still burns; 

By hound---by centinai---yet not a cry ;--- 

Or drugs, or wine, their senses stupefy. 

Along the gallery is death’s repose, 

Wiy hold ber breath ? why doubtful as she 


«goes? 
*Tis lest the gnat, her fancy conjures nigh, 


Awake the castle as he buzzes by ;--- 
Tis, lest the westward window, shedding there 
A painted ray, be lamp upon the stair. 

The noble staircase is descended now; 


Where knights and bearded princes, maby 4 
ruw, 


In guise o’th’olden courts---a vaunted line !--_ 
Tell from their frames what art is most divine. 
They, like the guardians of their orphan-child | 
She saw,and wes consol’d--the picture smil’d. 
On the last step she lingers,---and may soon 
Mount on the breezes---mingle with the Moon 
If earthly aught, her flight is at an end. 
Ten armed figures on the tloor extend 
In sordid rest : the leap, too wide, below 
Shews not a cranny for that fairy toe ! 
Yet may she venture from the midst---with 
fear--- 
To move the gauntlet of yon cuirassier. 
Pausing between,she thrice that gauntlet takes 
And drops again, as he in slumber shakes ; 
At length ’tis on his mailed breast---and, lo ! 
With outstretch’d Jance, she places there her 
toe 5 : 
Then rests---on tip-toe rests---for staringly 
Full on her visor is that ruffian’s eye : 
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But still his wilder’d brain the banquet steeps, 
He mutters---cresses for the ghost--and sleeps. 


Instant she springs----she ‘lights---no sound 
might tell ; 


The falling feather not more noiseless fell. 


There are, in the death of the lovers, 
traces of originality ; which indicate no 
want of abilities, but marked with pe- 
culiarity of manner rather rude than reg- 
ular :— 


Why gaze they so ?--upon that sand are laid 
A lover dying, anda bleeding maid ! 
Dying ?---alas ! that cheek, that eye of his 
So damp---so glaz’d---even now are spiritiess. 
Touch---touch her not; shene’er again may 
rise ; 
Her lite-blood runs :---but touch her, and she 
ies ! 
And yet,but for that blood in which she swims, 
So deep---so crimson---that her iv’ry limbs 
Scarce glimmer through ;---and, but for some- 
thing, so 
I know not what---beneath her long locks now 


On elbow rais’d, herlook were grief,not pain, 


Watching his trance, who scarce shall live 
again, 

Thus innocence may die !---’Tis death ?---Ln- 
deed ? 


And o’er them kneels---I know him by his 
weed, 
His shaven crown, the mildness of his eye, 
And by the crucifix he holds on high--- 
“Children, depart in peace---your sins are 
shriven--- 
Your loves were holy---there is rest in hea- 
ven--- 
“Into thy hands,OLord,their souls be given!’ 


_ Sepray’d the friar, to awake the dead ?--- 

Yea!---at the words Alonzo lifts his head ; 

And, though the blood bursts freshlier from his 
side 

Seems as relief was in that bursting tide : 


He turns---** Hah, thou, my love !”---and, as 
he turns, 

His cheek is faintly ting’d, his glance too 
burns ; 

Ay, witb such life, so brightly burns, you'd 
swear 

The very rapture of his soul was there. 


** My ownPapiita !-’Twasa dream I knew 
‘“* Belied her so, who e’en to death is true ! 


** 1 see thee, touch thee,---yes---nor question 
more ; 
** T would not waste this hour—-this precious 
hour. 
“ Ah ! dearest, sweetest, so--look so again !-_ 
‘“* Nay ! if thou smilest, death shall lose his 
in! 
“ Yet life,with thee, were lovly !---It is o’er! 


* Hah, bleeding too ?---well then we part no 


more. 
2s eo + CO Se 


‘“* Nay, speak not, love---’twould haste thine 
end, I fear ;--- 


‘* I'd first expire--and thou shall kiss me here. 
«* Tili both our souls together go--~wilt thea ? 
«* Nay, holy friar, | am her husband now !-- 
** Call it not death---’tis rapture we shall sip.”’ 
She answer’d not !---but sunk upon his lip! 
Justthe., her cheek a waving glory took,--- 
*Twas but an instant that unearthly look ; 

It was the soul that flutt’ring, ere it flee, 


Play’d on her features ;---further none might 
see. 
For, as she falls, her long hair loos’ning o’er, 


Closes the scene on both for evermore ! 








AMUSEMENTS OF CLERGYMEN. 


eT 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Mr. Editor. 

T’ was the advice of Sir Thomas 

More to his children, ‘* Let virtue be 
your food, and amusement be your 
sauce ;” but, according to some writers. 
every kind of sauce must be interdicted 


to the clergy, which puts me in mind of 


the condition of the domestick chaplain 
mentioned in the Guardian, who was 
looked upon as an intruder for staying to 
partake of the more luxurious part of an 
entertainment. Calvin allowed sports 
even upon the Lord’s day ; Alexander 
Newell,the exemplary dean of St. Paul's, 
Was a devoted angler; and Dr. Dod- 
dridge coufesses his attachment to card- 
Playing, But [ shall content myself at 


present with producing avery curious 
letter on this subject, written in answer 
to some complaints made against him, 
by that zealous Calvinist the Rev, Au- 
gustus Toplady, who was accustomed to 
play at cards with Mr.Gurney, the short- 
hand-writer. This practice having at- 
tracted notice, and given offence to the 
more precise professors, drew from Mr. 
Toplady the following justification, ad- 
dressed to the late Mr. George Flower, 
an eminent stationer in the city. 
** Broadhembury, Nov. 19, 1773" 
VERY DEAR SIR, 
Never apologizeto me, I beseech you, 
for apy religious freedoms which you 
may be friendly enough to take. With- 
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out pretending to the apostolical gift of 
intuitive discernment, I know too much 
of your heart, to be offended at such real 
instances of your esteem. I must be a 
monster of pride, were I capable of resent- 
ing an intimation which breathes such sin- 
cerity of regard, and which you have the 
happy art of conveying with such deli- 
cacy of politeness, Instead of wishing 
you to intermit your labour of love, I re- 
quest you to reprove, to rebuke, and to 
exhort me, as, in your opinion, occasion 
may require. Some individuals of, what 
is called the religious world, are so very 
pert and impertinent, that I have been 
obliged to treat them as J would the of- 
ficiousness of wasps, and give them a 
gentle fap, to keep them at their due 
distance. But, without any shadow of 
compliment, I have so great and just an 
idea of the valuable friend to whom I 
am now writing, that I am desirous, 
not to repel, but to invite and caress, his 
truly affectionate admonitions. They 
even induce me to love him the better, 
and respect him the more ; norcan he 
bind me to him by a stronger tie. 

As you, dear Sir, have unbosomed 
your thoughts, with such transparency 
of genuine faithfulness, I also, in return, 
will for once, consider you as my fath- 
er-confessor, and open my whole mind 
to you, on the subject in hand, without 
disguise, or reserve. 

1. I do not think that honest Mar- 
tin LutHer committed sin, by playing 
at backgammon for an hour or two af- 
ter dinner, in order, by unbending his 
mind, to promote digestion. 

2. [cannot blame the holy martyr 
Bishop Ripiey, for frequently playing 
at tennis, before he became a prelate ; 
nor for playing at the more serious game 
of chess, twice a day, after he was made 
a bishop. 

3. As little.do I find fault with anoth- 
er of our most exemplary martyrs, the 
learned and devout Mr. Archdeacon 
Puitrot who has left it on record, as a 
brand on the Pelagians of that age, that 
‘they looked on honeste pastyme asa 
synne,” and had the imprudence to call 
him an Antinomian, and a loose mora- 
list, because he now and then relaxed 
his brow with “ huntynge, shoolynge, 
bowlynge, and such lyke.” 
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4. Nor can I set down the pious Bij- 
shop Larimer for an enemy to holiness 
of life,on account of his sayjng that 
hunting is a good exercise for -men of 
rank, and that shooting is as lawful ap 
amusement for persons of inferior class, 

5. F have not a whit the worse opin- 
ion of the eminent and profound Mr. 
Tnomas Gataker, for the treatise which 
he professedly wrote to prove the law- 
fulness of card-playing, under due res- 
trictions and limitations. 

6. [think good Bishop Beveriner 
Was quite innocent in amusing himself 
with his violin. 

7. The seraphic Mr. Hervey is, in 
my idea, entitled to no manner of cen- 
sure, for allowing the devout father of 
‘¢ Miss Mitissa and Miss Serena,” to 
attend his daughters “ once or twice, to 
the theatrical entertainments and public 
diversions ;” nor yet for allowing him 
to let the said misses ‘‘ learn to dance, 
in order to acquire a genteel air and a 
graceful demeanour.” 

Observe, that, in producing Mr. Her- 
vey sjudgment concerning the not abso- 
lute unlawfulness of all stage entertain- 
ments, and other public diversions, I do 
not mean to enter a plea for myself. J 
have seen but three plays since I took 
orders ; i. e. for these eleven years and a 
half, and probably shall never see anotb- 
er : not because I am_ persuaded of its 
being sinful (for [ think [ might as in- 
nocently see Shakspeare’s Henry IV.act- 
ed on the stage, as read the history of 
that prince by my own fire-side), but be- 
cause I consider the play-house as too 
public a place of amusement for a clergy- 
man to frequent. Moreover, 1 was 
never once at Vauxhallnor at Ranelagh, 
for the very same reason and for no oth- 
er. Neither was I ever at an assembly, 
except once ; viz. several years ago, at 
Weymouth, in mere complaisance to 
Mrs. Macaulay ;_ though we both ab- 
stained from touching a card. While 
there we only saw, and were seen, and 
chatted with those we kuew.——But 
enough of this digression. 

8.1 cannot unsaint St. Curysostom, 
for admiring the comedies of Aristopha- 
nes to such a degree, as to read them 
perpetually, and even to lay them under 
his pillow when he slept. 
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9. I do not think it criminal in that 


great,good and useful man, Mr. Mapan, 


to indulge himself in horse-racing, and 
in hunting, fishing, and shooting. He 
himself makes no secret of all this ; else 
[ would certainly have omitted to men- 
tion it—Now I am not attached to any 
ofthese sports. Not to the first, for I 
utterly dislike it: nor to the second, be- 
cause I am rather a timid rider ; nor to 
the third, because I have neither time 
nor patience enough ; nor to the fourth, 
for I never fired a gun in my life. But 
shall I, like those in Hudibras, and like 
too many censorious professors now, 

Compound for things I am inclined to, 

By blaming what I have nomind to? 
God forbid! Let every man judge for 
himself, and stand or fall to his own 
master above. 

10, Archbishop Wi.ttams required 
but two hours sleep in the twenty-four. 
On the other hand Bishop Kenn seems 
to have required twelve ; for he says, 

Dull sleep, of sense me to deprive ! 

lam but Aalf my time alive. 
Would it not be very absurd, were we, 
for that reason, to pronounce WiL.iaMs 
a holier man than Kenn ? 

11. Shall I question the piety of good 
old Mr. Moses Browne, because he 
finds a pleasure in angling for trout and 
eels ? He shewed me, when I was last 
in London, some sheets of the new edi- 
tion (since published) of bis “ Eclogues 
on Fishing.” He is fond of that recrea- 
tion himself, and as fond of instructing 
others in it, Is he therefore ungodly ? 
Or (permit me to ask) is there half so 
much loss of time at a pool of quadrille, 
as an angler’s hook and line are attended 
with ?—I must add, which has least of 
cruelty in it? the depriving real fishes of 
life by the most excruciating torture, or 
the playing for fishes made of ivory or 
mother of pearl ? 

12, I will not set in judgment on my 
dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. Flower for 
having their amiable daughter, the fair 
inquisitive, taught to play on the harpsi- 
chord, to dance, &c. &c. &e. Nor am 
I angry with the fair inquisitive herself, 
lor being one of the most elegant and ac- 
complished females that ever were enti- 
tled to that character. 

13, I cannot condemn the vicar of 


Broadhembury,* for relaxing himself 
now and then among a few select friends 
with a rubber of sixpenny whist, a pool 
of penny quadrille, or a few rounds of 
twopenny Pope Joan.—To my certain 
knowledge, the said vicar has been cured 
of the liead-ache by one or other of those 
games, after spending eight, ten, twelve, 
and sometimes sixteen hours in his study. 
Nor will he ask any man’s leave for so 
unbending himself. 

1. Because another man’s conscience 
is no rule to his, any more than anoth- 
er person's stature or complexion. 

2. Because the word of God, no 
where, either directly, or indirectiy, says 
one syllable, or drops one hint, concern- 
ing either the lawfulness or the unlaw- 
fulness of amusement by lots. And I 
would no more add to the command- 
ments than to the doctrines of God, 

3. Because the Apostle says, “ Bless- 
ed is he who condemns not himself in 
the things that he allows :” which is ex- 
actly my cause. 

4, Because the same Apostle asks, 
“ Why is my liberty Judged of another 
man’s conscience ?” And so say I. 

5. Because I do not find myself hurt 
by this liberty, either in mind, body, or 
estate.-—Not in mind ; formymind is 
sensibly relieved by it.—Not in body ; 
for my body, is sensibly the better for it. 
—Not in estate ; for that cannot possi- 
bly suffer by it. I neither win nor lose 
forty shillings per annum. 

Doubtless, Mr. Madan, Mr. Browne, 
and other,have “ stumbled some weak 
Christians” many a time, by following 
and vindicating such unhallowed amuse- 
ments. And those Christians must, I 
think, be veRY WEAK indeed, who can 
stumble at a straw, and break their shins 
against a barley-corn ! 

A very worthy female intimated tome 
last spring in London, that I “ offended 
some weak brethren and made them 
stumble, by allowing myself to play at 
cards.” As this was very seriously said, 
I was going to make a serious answer. 
But my gravity suffered more than a 
stumble, for it actually fell, on surveying 
the head-dress of the fair expostulatress. 
I could not help asking with a smile; 








* Mr. Toplady was at thistime the resident 
incumbent of that parish in Devonshire. 
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“« And suppose that a weak sister was to 
stumble at your elegant pyramid of hair, 
wire, & crinkt ribbons, would you there- 


fore reduce your attire to the tase of that 


weak sister?” ‘The good woman honest- 
ly replied,in some disconcernment, “‘No, 
indeed.’’"—“ ‘Then give liberty as well as 
take it.” 
the lady and the patch, mentioned in 
the 57th number of the Spectator. 
And so much, ny dear friend, for the 
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I could not help thinking of 
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grand subject of your letter. I ‘hope 
our correspondence will, in future, turn 
on topics more edifying and improving, 
Surely they, who are led by ' divine 
grace to experience the best things of 
God’s spiritual kingdom, should learp 
to look on things indifferent with the 
indifference they deserve. 

I have hardly left myself room to as. 
sure of the regard with which I am, &¢, 

A. 'Topapy. 








PARISIAN ANECDOTES. 


— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


REMAINS OF ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


LL that remains of the mortal part 

of those celebrated lovers has been 
transferred to one of the courts of the 
Museum of French Antiquaries. Before 
they were recommitted to the tomb, I 
had an opportunity of examining them 
at the apartments of M. Lenoir, the 
keeper of the Museum. The skull of 
Heloise is still entire ; it proves that she 
must have had a handsome, delicate, 
and quite round head. Abelard’s skull 
is more decayed; but others of his 
bones are yet perfect. 


THE ALBANI COLLECTION, 


The admirable collection of antiques 
of Prince Albani, which the Museum 
was obliged to restoreto him after the 
last surrender of Paris, has been sold 
piece-meal.. Some select articles have 
been bought by the French government 
forthe Museum. ‘The rest, forty-six 
in number, among which are some admi- 
rable Roman and Egyptian antiques,are 
said to have been purchased on account 
of the hereditary prince of Bavaria. In 
this case, Bavaria will possess one of the 
most exquisite plastic collections in Eu- 
rope. 


CAPTAIN REVEL AND THE COUNTESS OF 
LUZBURG. 


The process of Captain Revel against 
his divorced wife,has lately (Dec,1815,) 
afforded a fertile subject of conversation 
to the good people of Paris. The sitting 
of the court,in which the captain pleaded 
his own cause, attracted agreat concourse 
of inquisitive persons. The adverse 


party did not appear personally, but was 
represented by an advocate. ‘This was 
a disappointment to many that were ex- 
tremely curious to sea lady,who,though 
not more than 24 or 25 years of age, is 
married to her third husband, and has 
besides been mistress to Murat and Buo- 
naparte. It cannot be denied that she 
has made the most of her time. M. Re- 
vel repeated the statements given by him 
in the romance which he has published 
—for his Memorandum deserves no 
other character. ‘The opposite party 
then stated their grievances, and asserted 
that Revel is a dissolute man, and a poor 
devil loaded with debts, and harassed 
by creditors ; that he carried his young 
and innocent wife about from one pub- 
lic-house to another, and never had a 
place of abode of hisown; nay, that he 
even sold the prizes which she had re- 
ceived in the seminary of MadameCam- 
pan ; that she had suffered much from 
him, but that it was not till he committed 
forgery.and was apprehended as a cheat 
and a rogue that she applied for and 
obtained a legal divorce. It was far- 
ther stated that she had since married 
General Auger, who perished in Russia, 
and afterwards the Bavarian Major Von 
Liizburg: if, therefore, her divorce 
could be declared invalid, ber two sub- 
sequent marriages must be considered 
invalid also, which was absolutely 1m- 


possible. 


From what I have been able to learn 
respecting the accused party, the mother 
of the young lady, a beautiful but like- 
wise a most artful woman, kept agam™ 
ling-house in high style; thatis to $4) 
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inexperienced foreignersand natives were 
invited thither; she took care to have 
some handsome females of the party ; 
they played high; intrigues were form- 
ed; andthe mistress of the house al- 
ways got something or other by them. 
If they met with a good-natured wealthy 
fool,ae was made the friend of the house, 
and allowed to defray the prodigiousex- 

nse of the establishment till his purse 
was drained, and then he was obliged 
to retire and make room for another sim- 

leton like himself. The beautiful 
daughter of this woman was always em- 
ployed as a decoy—as in the case of Re- 
vel—who, by the bye, -was certainly a 
good-for-nothing fellow. That Madame 


Campan,the chief directress of the impe-, 


rial seminary, acted the part of a procu- 
ress in the marriage of this girl, and in 
her acquaintance with Murat, is evident 
from Revel’s publication. The notori- 
ous Count Regnault de St. Jean d’ An- 
gely had a not much more honourable 
part allotted to him in this affair. He 
was employed, while Madame Revel 
was inistress to Buonaparte uoder the 
name of Madame St. Laurent, to convey 
money to her; but Revel asserts that in 
this business the count was not unmind- 
ful of the proverb: ‘ Whoever has the 
cross blesses himself first with it”’—and 
that a considerable part of the rouleaus 
never found their way out of his pocket. 
What became of the child, the issue of 
this connexion between Madame St. 
Laurent and Buonaparte is not known. 
It was€aken immediately after the birth 
from the mother, and no other favour 
could she obtain of the underlings em- 
ployed to execute this order, than per- 
mission to impress a mark upon the in- 
fant’s side that she might know it again, 
For three years all herenquiries after the 
place of its abode proved fruitless. At 
length she found means to bribe her 
nurse, who informed her under the in- 
Junction of secrecy, that her child was at 
Belleville near Paris, and promised to 
Procure her a sight of it. She was as 
good as her word; the mother again 
beheld her infant,but only for a few mo- 
ments ; it was torn from her arms, and 
itis said that she has never seen it since. 
For, as Buonanarte or some of his agents 
‘eceived information of the mother’svisit, 
3B ATHENEUM VOL. I. 


the child was immediately removed by 
higher orders. This half-Napoleon— 
the boy’s name is Leon, will probably 
make his apppearance under the present 
circumstances, that is, if he be still living, 
because there is most likely nobody to 
pay for hin now, As tothe mother, 
she has since lived in a princely style. 


LANGLES AND KLAPROTH. 


A duel had well nigh taken place the 
other day between M. Langlés and Klap- 
roth, the German traveller, The latter, 
in two pamphlets which he had recently 
published, has attacked several distin- 
guished scholars, and among the rest M. 
Langlés the celebrated professor of the 
Persian language, who in consequence 
sent him a challenge. Klaproth printed 
Langleés letter, at the same time declar- 
ing that he accepted the challenge, and 
requesting the whole of the public to 
attend as witnesses. 


MADAME MOLE. 

The rejection of a dramatic piece of- 
fered to the Odeon theatre, has given rise 
to a curious process. Madame Mole, 
now a German Countess, had while an 
actress adapted Kotzebue’s Misanthropy 
and Repentance for the French stage. 
Not long since she undertook an imitation 
of the German sequel to that piece. The 
Journal de Paris, having intimation of 
this, announced that the Odeon theatre 
would shortly producea wonderful Dra- 
mé germunique, in which the heroine of 
the piece committed a dozen adulteries 
before she ever thought of repenting. It 
is possible that this announcement caus- 
ed the managers to reject the piece :— 
be this as it may, Mad. Mole has accu- 
sed the Journal de Paris of having de- 
prived her by its officious interference of 
the emolument which she expected from 
her performance. 


SUPERSTITION OF THE PARISAINS--THE 
RED MAN AND THE MINIM, 


Mankind have a natural fondness for 
the wonderful. Superstition with all its 
terrors gains most ground in times of 
calamity and disturbance, when impor- 
tant political events are approaching, and 
a latent fermentation begins to spread 
through acountry. ‘Thus Virgil has 
transmitted to posterity in beautiful 
verses, the account of the wonders which 
preceded the assassination of Cesar. 
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Montezuma’s death and the destruction 
of his empire were announced before- 
hand to the Mexicans by the appearance 
of acomet. A husbandinan also had a 
dream prophetic of misfortuue, and 
threatening words pronounced by invis- 
ible persons, were heard in the air. It is 
well known also that Henry IV. had 
some days before his death a secret, in- 
distinct presentiment of bis melancholy 
fate, and several times told Sully he knew 
he should be murdered. 

When the sanguinary Nero had expi- 
ated bis crimes by an ignominious end, 
a superstitious alarm seized the Chbris- 
tians whom he had persecuted. For a 
considerable time they persuaded them- 
selves that Nero was oot dead, but that, 
by the decrees of the Almighty, be was 
destined to renew their sufferings, and 
to spread fresh misery over the world. 
And who is there but knows what fre- 
quent reference was made in the first 
years of the French revolution to the 
prophecy as it is called of St. Cesarius, 
which actually seemed to apply in a 
striking manner to various circumstances 
of those days? 

The late remarkable events in France 
were also preceded by a multitude of 
popular tales, and all sorts of fabulous 
stories. Most of them originated in the 
fauxbourgs of Paris, and are unworthy 
of notice; but some are accompanied 
with such singular circumstances and de- 
tails as at least to afford a momentary 
amusement. At the head of these pop- 
ular legends must be placed the wonder- 
ful history of the Red Man, which was 
circulated in March 1814 in many com- 
panies at Paris, The Red Man, thus 
runs the story, appeared for the first time 
to General Buonaparte, then in Egypt, 
the evening before the battle of the Pyr- 
amids. Napoleon, attended by several 
officers, was riding past one of those 
monuments of antiquity, when,a man 
wrapped in ared mantle came out of the 
pyramid, and motioned him to alight 
and follow him. Buonaparte complied, 
and they went together into the interior 
ofthe pyramid. After an hour had 
elapsed, the officers became uneasy at the 
long absence of their commander : they 
were just on the point of entering the 
monument in quest of him, when he 
came forth with a look of evident satis- 


faction. Before this interview with the 


Red Man, he had stedfastly refused to 


give battle: but now he issued ordejs' 
to prepare immediately for attack, and 
the following day he gained the victory 
of the Pyramids. Buonaparte, contin- 
ues the story, had made a compact with 
the Red Man, for ten years. The time 
expired a few days beiore the battle of 
Wagram. He solicited a prolongation 
of the term from the Red Man, who 
yielded to the urgent request of his pro- 
tegeé, and entered into a second contract 
with him for five years. It is true that 
during the two last of them, he did not 
strictly perform his engagements, but 
many a good paymaster fails at last ; 
and besides,such adventures as this must 
not be scrutinized too closely. The sec- 
ond contract was to terminate with the 
Ist of April 1814; andlo! in the pre- 
ceding January, some days before Na-~ 
poleon’s departure from Paris the Red 
Man appeared atthe entrance of the Tu- 
illeries, and desired tospeak with the em- 
peror. He came it seems to remind bis 
friend with the utmost punctuality of the 
near approach ofthe endof the second 
term. The sentinel refused him admit- 
tance; the stranger extended his hand 
towards him, on which the soldier, as 
some relate, was immediately consumed 
to ashes, or according to others, was ren- 
dered unable to move a finger, and the 
Red Manproceeded without obstruction. 
A chamberlain, whom he accosted in the 
palace, asked himif he was provided with 
any letter ofintroduction. ‘* Nog” said 
he,“but goand tell your master thata man 
dressed in red desires to speak with him 
immediately.” The chamberlain, think- 
ing that he should divert the emperor by 
this message, hastened to announce the 
extraordinary visitor. His astonishment 
may be conceived,when Napoleon with 
a look so gloomy as to dispel in a mo- 
ment every trace of gaiety in his attend- 
ant, ordered the Red Man to be 1ntro- 
duced, and shut himself up alone with 
the stranger. Inquisitive like any other 
person, the chamberlain first applied his 
eye and then his ear to the key-hole, an 

thus overheard a warm conversation be- 
tween the monarch and the mysterious 
man, in the course of which the jatter 
made use of these words: “ Remember, 
from the first of April I will bave 7° 
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more to do with your affairs : such is the 
tenor of our long concluded agreement, 
to which I am determined inflexibly to 
adhere. You must, therefore, by the 
above-mentioned time have either van- 
quished your enemies or made: peace 
with them: for, as I have told you, on 
the first of April I shall withdraw my aid 
from you, and what will be the conse- 
quence you well know.”—In vain did 
the emperor allege the impossibility of 
settling his affairs with all Europe in so 
short a space ; in vain did he solicit a 
farther prolongation of the treaty. The 
Red Man remained inflexible and van- 
ished, as some assert, through the floor. 
This visit is universally believed in Paris 
to have hastened the departure of the 
emperor, who was now aware that he 
had no time to lose. ‘lhe prediction 
of the Red Man was punctually accom- 
plished. On the 3ist of March the 
allies entered Paris, and from that mo- 
ment all who knew of this story, and 
the number was not small, perceived 
that the Red Mun kept the word he 
had last given much more faithfully than 
he had fulfilled his contract. 

Another extraordinary story which 
about the same time made considerable 
noise at Paris, related to a monk of the 
order 6f Minims. This man, who re- 
sided at Paris, and was highly respected 
in his quarter for his benevolence, pre- 
dicted in the beginning of March, to all 
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who chose to listen to him; that the Em- 
peror would be precipitated from the 
throne between the 24th and 30th of that 
month. The minister of the police, to 
whose department, as it seems, the pro- 
phets belonged, sent for the friar, and 
threatened him with confinement in a 
state prison. ‘* Do as you please,” re- 
plied he ; “‘since I am to die on the 16th 
of March,it is of very little consequence 
where I spend the few remaining days of 
my life.” Upon this declaration the 
Minim was dismissed as an old crack- 
brained gossiping fellow. On the 17th 
of March the minister is said to have ac- 
cidentally recollected the circumstance, 
and to have sent to the friar’s residence 
to inquire whether the prophet hud died 
on the preceding day. His prediction 
was found to be literally accomplished, 
and the body was already in the coffin. 
Naturally enough this fulfilment of the 
first part of his prophecy proved an un- 
lucky omen in regard to the second, 
which was in like manner verified by 
the capitulation of the 30th of March. 
W hat renders these two stories rather 


piquant is, that great numbers of peo- 


ple can testify that they were not fabrica- 
ted after the event had happened, but 
that the one was in circulation above a 
month, the other at least eight days pre- 
viously to those events, and that the cir- 
cumstances occurred exactly at the dates 


which had been foretold. 
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‘OBSERVATIONS ON MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


I 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 


WE have tocongratulate our readers 
on the appearance of Mr. Moore's 
long-promised poem of ‘Lalla Roookh,’* 
and to assure them that the expectations 
which its first announcement excited will 
in no degree be disappointed. It is ap- 
propriately entitled an oriental romance, 
and the costume, scenery,and characters 
of the ast are preserved throughout with 
uncommon felicity. Mr.Moore’s genius 
had dazzled as yet in bright but minute 
sparks—stars that shone indeed with 
their own unborrowed lustre, but which 
Were constantly liable to suffer eclipse 
whenever an orb of greater magnitude, 


a 





* Tulip-cheek. 


altho’ perhaps of inferior brightness, ap- 
peared in the poetical hemisphere. We 
have now to hail the rising of a sun which 
we venture to predict, will never set. 
LallaRookh possesses all those character- 
istic excellencies with which Mr.Moore 
has so often fascinated his readejs, inten- 
sity of feeling,delicacy of taste,and,above 
all, that command of imagery, in which 
we do not believe he has any equal. 
This poem also discovers a new feature 
of his genius, a feature which the very 
nature of his former productions kept 
concealed—discrimination of character: 
we should have been perfectly contented 
if he had only equalied his past efforts, 
but in this respect he has surpassed even 
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himself. Another peculiarity too is, the 

strain of tender melancholy that pervades 
the work : Mr. Moore’s earlier writings 
were remarkable for their hilarity ; and, 
altho’ severer strains have latterly min- 
gled in the song, they never (if we may 
use the expression) formed the key-note. 

Even the “ Irish Melodies” were not 
mournful; but there was in them a de- 
ightful mixture of gaiety and feeling, to 
which no heart could refuseits sympathy. 

In Lalla Rookh all is sadness and pity ; 
allis gloemy but the scenery, whose lux- 
uriant beauty forms a magical contrast to 
the sufferings of those whom itsurrounds. 

Of the tales (for there are four of them) 
which form the work, our limits will not 
allow us to give even a meagre sketch ; 
and, in regard to extracts, we cannot se- 
Ject without doing Mr. Moore injustice. 

We have, however, chosen a few passa- 
ges,not that they are superior to the gen- 
eral tone of the poem, but because they 
can be quoted with the least injury to the 
connexion. The simile with which this 
passage concludes is peculiarly delicate. 


‘Oh grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate, 
In the wide world without that only tie 

For which it lov’d to live, or fear’d to die ; 


Lorn as the hung-up lute which ne’er bath 
spoken [ ken.’ 
Since the sad day its master-chord was bro- 


The lines which follow are even more 
beautiful -— 


* Fond maid ! the sorrow of her soul was such 
Even reason sunk, blighted beneath its touch, 
And, tho’ ere long her sanguine spirit rose 
Above the first dead pressure of it: woes, 


Tho’ health and bloom retere’é, the delicate 
chain », AY 4 Ae? 
Of thought,once Sanahed. never clear’d again. 


Warm, lively,soft, as in youth’s happiest day, 
The mind was stil] all there, but turn’d astray; 
A wand’ring bark upon whose pathwayshone 
All stars of heaven, except the guiding star ! 
Again she smil’d,naymuchand brightlysmil’d, 
But ’twas a lustre strange, unreal, wild ; 


And when she sung to her lute’s touching 
strain, 

’T was like the notes, half ecstacy, half-pain, 

The bulbul* utters ere her soul depart, 

When vanquish’d by some minstrel’s power- 
ful art, {her heart. 

She dies upon the lute whose sweetness broke 

i ie, oe eee ih 
In every glance there broke without controul 


The flashes of a bright but troubled soul, 
* The nightingale. 








Where sensibility still brightly played, 
Like lightning round the ruins it had made.’ 


The following passage displays the 
closest observation of Nature as well as_ 


high poetic fancy ;— 

‘ that sigh 
We sometimes give to. forms that pass us by 
In the world’s crowd, too lovely to remain, 
Creatures of light we never see again.’ 


Several beautiful songs are interspers- 
ed throughout the volume, with one of 
which we conclude our extracts*— 


‘ Fly to the desert, fly with me, 

Our Arab tents are rude fer thee--- 

But, oh! the choice what heart can doubt, 
Of tents with love, or thrones without? 


Our rocks are rough---but smiling there 
Th’ acacia waves her yellow hair 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering in the wilderness. 


Our sands are bare---but down their slope 
The silvery-footed antelope 

As gracefully and gaily springs 

As o’er the marble courts of kings. 

Then come---thy Arab maid will be 

The lov’d and lone acacia-tree ; 

The antelope, whose feet shall bless 
With their light sound thy loneliness. 


Oh! there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart, 
As if the soul that minute caught 

Some treasure it through life had sought ; 


As if the very lips and eyes, 
Predestin’d to have all our sighs, 
And never be forgot again, 
Sparkled and spoke before as then! 


So came thy every glance and tone 

When first on me they breath’d and shone : 
New, asif brought from other spheres, 
Yet welcome as if lov’d for years. 

Then fly with me---if thou hast known 

No other fiame, nor falsely thrown 

A gem away, that thou hadst sworn 
Should ever in thy heart be worn. 


Come, if the love thou hast for me 

Is pure and fresh as mine for thee--- 
Fresh as the fountain under ground, 
When first ’tis by the lapwing found. 
But if for me thou dost forsake 

Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base, 
To give to me the ruined place ;--- 
Then fare thee well. I'd rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake 


When thawing suns begin to shine, 
Than trust to love so false as thine. 





~~ E* Bendemeer’s Stream, Ath. Vol. I. P+ 676.] 
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VARIETIES : 


CRITICAL, LITERARY, ann HISTORICAL. 
ee 


WIND OF A BALL, 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

| the engagement between the Bri- 
tish and American fleets, on Cham- 

plain, a circumstance attended the death 

of our brave Capt. Downie well deserv- 

ing record ; and which I shall be bappy 

to find accounted for by some of your 

philosophical friends, thro’ the medium 

of your Magazine. 

While Capt. Downie was animating 
his men, a large shot passed close to him, 
and he instantly fell dead ; he gave not 
the smallest sign of life after the shot had 
passed him. Upon examining his body 
no visible injury had been sustained. 

I cannot believe that the concussion 
of the atmosphere could have produced 
the above extraordinary effect, and trust 
that some of your ingenious correspon- 
dents will not think the enquiry unwor- 
thy their attention. G. G. 

Walworth ; April 28. 

— 
AWKWARD HABITS. 

Dr. Darwin observes, that when we 
experience any disagreeable sensations 
we endeavour to procure temporary re- 
lief by motion of those muscles and limbs 
which are most habitually obedient to 
our will. This observation extends to 
mental as well as to bodily pain: thus 
persons in violent grief wring their hands 
and convulse their countenances ; those 
who are subject to the petty, but acute, 
miseries of false shame, endeavour to re- 
lieve themselves by awkward gestures 
and continual motions. A plough-boy 
when he is brought into the presence of 
those whom he thinks his superiors, en- 
deavours to relieve himself from the un- 
easy sensations of false shame,by twirling 
his hat upon his fingers, and by various 
uncouth gestures. Men who think a 
great deal, sometimes acquire habitual 
awkward gestures to relieve the pain of 
intense thought. Addison represents, 
with much humour, the case of a poor 
man who had the habit of twirling a bit 


of thread round his finger, the thread 
was accidentally broken, and the orator 
stood mute! Oncea gentleman got up 
to speak in a public assembly, provided 
with a paper of notes, written in pencil : 
during the exordium of his speech he 
thumbed his notes with incessant agita- 
tion ; when he looked at the paper he 
found that the Words were obliterated, 
he was obliged to apologise, and, aiter 
much agitation, sat down abashed ! 


La Belle Assemblee, May 1817. 
A LONG JOB. 

The Rev. Mr. Milne, in a report to 
the Missionary Society for China, says : 
** We want, sir, fifty millions of New 
Testaments for China; and after that 
abovt one sixth of the population only 
would be supplied. I would ask no 
higher honour on earth than to distri- 
bute the said number.” Now, if Mr. 
Milne had commenced the distribution 
of the “ said number” at the time the Ark 
rested on Mount Ararat, and had con- 
tinued to distribute forty-three testa- 
ments per day, Sundays excepted, he 
would have had on hand April 4, 1817, 
seven hundred and thirteen thousand, 
seven hundred and forty-seven. Or, 
should he now begin his work, and dis- 
tribute ten each hour during ten hours 
per day, he would end his labours on 
the twerty-seventh day of January, in 
the year of our Lord three thousand 
four hundred and eleven, at one o'clock 
in the afternoon !—M Mag.June,1817. 

ATOMIC THEORY. 

An ultimate particle, in the chemical 
theory of Higgins, is the last division of 
elementary matter—an atom is thecom- 
pound of two particles in every propor- 
tion—and a molecule is the compound 
of two_atoms, according to the strict 
nomenclature of his doctrine. Those 
distinctions will prevent contusion: they 
will be found to accord with the lan- 
guage of definite proportions, and the 
internal structure of compounds.—Jbzd, 


. 
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MONTGOMERY'S NEW WORK. 


The State Lottery, a Dream ; by Sam- 
uel Roberts. Also, Thoughts on 
Wheels, a Poem ; by James Mont- 
gomery, author of the Wanderer of 
Switzerland, & c. 


Though this philanthropic Pamphlet 
is more particularly addressed to the 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
it is worth the attention of every one 
who has the welfare and the morals of 
his Country at heart. 

The Dream unfolds scenes resulting 
from the Lottery, sufficient to freeze the 
mind with horror ; and, incidentally, 
the present system of Stage Coaches is 
severely reprobated. 

The “ Thoughts on Wheels” are a 
small set of poems on the Wheel of Com- 
but, the Car of Juggernaut, the Inquisi- 
tion, and the State Lottery ; the whole 
concluding with an animated Address 
to Britain, imploring the abolition of the 
Lottery. We would copy the Address, 
if our limits permitted ; but must con- 
tent ourselves with some extracts. 


** T love thee, O my native Isle! 
Dear as my mother’s earliest smile, 
Sweet as my father’s voice to me, 

Is all I hear, and all I see ; 

When glancing o’er thy beauteous land, 
In view thy Public Virtues stand, 

The Guardian-angeis of thy coast, 

To watch the dear domestic Host, 

The Heart’s Affections, pleas’d to roam 
Around the quiet heaven uf Home. 


‘* T love thee,---when I mark thy soil 
Flourish beneath the Peasant’s toil, 
And from its lap of verdure throw 
Treasures which neither Indies know. 


*¢ T love thee,---when I hear around 
Thy looms, and wheels, and anvils sound, 
Thine Engines heaving all their force, 
Thy waters labouring on their course, 
And Arts, and Industry, and Wealth, 
Exulting in the joys of Health. 


** I love thee,---when I trace thy tale 
To the dim point where records fail ; 
Thy deeds of old renown inspire 
My bosom with our fathers’ fire ; 
A proud inheritance I claim 
In all their sufferings, all their fame : 
Nor less delighted when I stray 
DownHistory’s lengthening widening way, 
And hail thee in thy present hour, 
From the meridian arch of power, 
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Shedding the lustre of thy reign, 
Like sunshine over land and main, 


‘* I love thee,---when I read the lays 
Of British Bards, in elder days, 
Till rapt on visionary wings, 
High o’er thy cliffs my Spirit sings ; 
For I, amidst thy living choir, 
I too, can touch the sacred lyre. 


‘* J love thee,---when thy Sabbath dawns 
O’er woodsand mountains,dales and lawns, 
And streams, that sparkle as they run, 

As if their fountain were the Sun : 
When, hand in hand, thy tribes repair, 
Each to their chosen’ House of Prayer, 
And all in peace and freedom call 
Ou him who is the Lord of all.” 
Gent. Mag. May 1817, 
— 
TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS ; OR, THE 
CEYLONESE TOO MANY FOR AN EN- 
GLISHMAN, 


The following narrative will give an 
instance of the arts practised by the na- 
tives of Ceylon, high and low, to work 
on the feelings of Europeans: in order 
to effect which purpose on their present 
superiors, there is good reason to believe 
that they are by no means under the 
necessity of using the same exertions 
that were requisite to move their more 
sedate and less irascible Dutch masters. 

An English gentleman, holding a high 
public situation in the colony, had been 
conducted in his palanquin to an evening 
party; and after remaining there for 
some time, the bearers became anxious 
to return home. It was, however, not 
late, and their master had no manner of 
wish to retire from the pleasant society 
he was in. The first step they took to 
effect their purpose, was, to bring the 
palanquin in front of the door, full im 
their master’s view and then retire. He 
saw it, and took it in good part, as @ 
mark of attention in his bearers ;_ in the 
mean time, the sight of the palasquin 
being connected with the recollection 
that he was to return home, made him 
reflect that the time was approaching for 
retiring from the party.—Shortly after, 
some of the bearers went to seat them- 
selves,apparently in a negligent manner, 
by the side of the palanquin.— This be- 
gan to produce in the mind of the mas- 
ter, who observed it, a kind of uneasi 
ness, and caused a doubt to arise 
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whether he should or not remain much 


longer. Now the bearers watched the 
motions of every person in the party, 
and his in particular. Whenever he 
moved from his chair, or passed from 
one part of the room to another, the 
bearers would start up, as if they thought 
he was coming out, and then, appearing 
to have discovered their mistake, would 
again sitdown. This Manceuvre put 
their master in a state of perfect uneasi- 
ness; he could no longer speak, or attend 
to the conversation that surrounded him; 
the doubt whether he should go or stay 
had made him quite uncomfortable, and 
he took no pleasure in the society which 
had before appeared to him so agreeable. 
But the bearers, observing that even this 
had not the desired effect of bringing 
him away, lighted up the lamps of the 
palanquin ; and one of them, taking up 
a hand lantern, began to pace in front of 
it, so that his master could not help ob- 
serving it ; and this actually threw him 
into a state of greater uneasiness ; yet he 
felttoo much reluctance to quit his friends, 
to be entirely moved away. But, at last, 
allthe bearers stood up, and arranged 
themselves, each at their post, by the 
sides of the poles of the palanquin ; while 
the one with the lantern, pacing up and 
down, gave a full view of the whole 
apparatus. Who could resist it? It acted 
like an electric shock. The master in an 
instant, found himself in his palanquin, 
without being aware how he got into it. 
—The bearers took it up, gave a loud 
shout, and ran away with it in triumph. 
Panor. June 1817. 


PEARSON'S LIFE OF BUCHANAN. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. 
[Just published. ] 

“'The subject of this memoir was 
certainly a very extraordinary man, and 
itis impossible to read this account of 
him without being warmed with admira- 
tion of his zeal, piety, and generosity. 
He was born of respectable parents at 
Cambustang, near Glasgow, March 12, 
1766. At the age of seven years he was 
sent to the grammar schoo! of Inverary, 
Where he continued tili bis fourteenth 
year, when he became tutor to the two 
sons of Mr. Campbell, of Dunstainage, 
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In 1782, he entered as a student of the 
university of Glasgow, where he remain- 


ed about a year anda half, and then 


went to live as tutor in another family 
of the name of Campbell. After dis- 
charging that office with credit till 1786, 
he returned to Glasgow, but the year 
following, on account of some disap- 
pointment in love, he resolved to quit 
his native country, and travel over Ku- 
rope on foot. Here we shall quote his 
own narrative :—“‘ I had the example 
of Dr. Goldsmith before me, who tra- 
velled through Europe on foot, and sup- 
ported himself by playing on his flute. 
I could play a little on the violin; and 
on this I relied for occasional support, 
during my !ong and various travels. In 
August, 1787,having put on plain clothes 
becoming my apparent situation, I left 
Edinburgh on foot, with the intention of 
travelling to London, and thence to the 
continent: that very violin, which I now 
have, and the case which contains it, I 
had under my arm, and thus I travelled 
onward. After I had proceeded some 
days on my journey, aad had arrived at 
a part of the country where [ thought [ 
could not be known, I called at gentle- 
men’s houses, and farm-houses, where E 
was in general kindly lodged. ‘They 
were very well pleased with my playing 
reels to them (for I played them better 
than I can now,) and I sometimes re- 
ceived five shillings, sometimes half a 
crown, and sometimes nothing but my 
dinner. Wherever I went, peopleseemed 
to be struck a little by my appearance, 
particularly if they entered into conver- 
sation with me. ‘They were often very 
inquisitive, and I was sometimes at a loss 
what tosay. I professed to hea musician, 
travelling through the country for a sub- 
sistence ; but this appeared very strange 
to some, and they wished to know where 
I obtained my learning ; for sometimes 
pride, and sometimes accident, would 
call forthexpressions in the course of con- 
versation which excited their surprise. I 
was often invited to stay some time at a 
particular place, but this I was afraid of, 
lest I might be discovered, It was near 
a month, | believe, before I arrived on 
the borders of England, and in that time 
many singular occurrences befel me. I 
once or twice met persons whom | had 
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known. and narrowly escaped discovery. 
Sometimes I had nothing toeat, and had 
no where to rest at night ; but, notwith- 
standing, I kept steady to my purpose, 
and pursued my journey. Before, how- 
ever, I reached the borders of Eugland, 
I would gladly have returned: but I 
could not ; the die was cast ; my pride 
would have impelled me to suffer death, 
I think, rather than to have exposed my 
folly, and I pressed forward. When I 
arrived at Newcastle, I felt tired of my 
long journey, and found that it was in- 
deed hard to live onthe benevolence of 
others. I therefore resolved to proceed 
to London by water ; for I did not want 
to travel in my own country, but on the 
continent. [ accordingly embarked in a 
collier at North Shieids, and sailed for 
London. On the third night of the 
voyage we were in danger of being cast 
away during a gale of wind ; and then 
for the first time, I began to reflect seri- 
ously on my situation. Mr. Buchanan 
relinquished his visionary scheme after 
his arrival in London, where he suffered 
severely for some time, but at length 
obtained a situation as a clerk in an at- 
torney’s office. Here he led rather a 
dissipated life, and was very tond of the- 
atrical amusements, but by hearing the 
-late Mr. Newton he became serious, and 
with the assistance of Mr. Henry Thorn- 
ton was enabled to enter as a student of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. After 
taking his Bachelor’s degree he was or- 
dained as curate to his venerable friend 
the rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, and 
in 1796 was appointed one of the chap- 
lains to the Kast India Company. In 
1799, he married Miss Mary Whist, 
third daughter of the Rev. Richard 
Whist, rector of Northwold, in Norfolk, 
and the next year, when the Marquis 
Wellesley founded the College of Fort 
William, at Calcutta,Mr. Buchanan was 
_ nominated vice provost, in which also 
he discharged the office of classical pro- 
fessor, Of that short-lived institution it 
is unnecessary to say any thing here, 
but whatever opinion he formed of its 
utility, there can be only one respecting 
the assiduity and liberality of Mr. Buch- 
anan, who in 1805 was honoured with 
a doctor’s degree by the university of 
Glasgow. ‘The same year he lost his 
wife, who died at St. Helena, on her 
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voyage to England. - In the summer of - 


1806, he made a journey to the coast of: 
Malabar, and returned to Calcutta in 
March the following year; buta few 
months afterwards be preached his fare- 
well sermon there, and sailed for Europe. 
In 1809, he married the daughter of Mr, 
Thompson, a gentleman of fortune and 
piety in Yorkshire, but four years after- 
wards this excellent woman died, to the 
great grief of her husband and parents, 
The energy of the doctor, however, con- 
tinued unabated, and -he began to print 
a anew edition of the New Testament 
in Syriac for the use of the Eastern 
Christians ; but, while occupied in super- 
intending the impression at the press of 
Mr. Watts, of Broxbourne, he was cut 
off rather suddenly, and in the meridian 
of life, Febuary 9, 1815.” 

Such is the outline ofa biography that 
has rarely been equalled in modern times, 
and we can promise the reader, let bis re- 
ligious opinions be what they may, a 
substantial entertainment of various 
kinds of information in the perusal of this 
well written memoir.—J/V..Mon.M. May. 

salle 
MISS EDGEWORTH S NEW WORK. 

We have derived much pleasure from 
Miss EpveGewortnu’s ** Comic Dramas.” 
The peculiar fidelity and raciness of this 
celebrated lady’sexhibition of Irish man- 
ners and fashionable life, have long ren- 
dered her compositions standard favour- 
ites with the public. We are not quite 
certain whether her “ Comic Dramas” 
would suit the meridian of a public stage ; 
but, as condensed representations of Hi- 
bernian character,and the heartless follies 
of what is denominated high life, they 
are entitled to unmixed commendation. 
The following Song is a specimen of 
Miss Edgeworth’s poetry. 

S:eEp, mother, sleep ! in slumber blest, 

It joys my heart to see thee rest. 

Unfelt in sleep thy load of sorrow, 
Breathe free and thoughtless of to-morrow ; 


And long, and light, thy slumbers last, 
In happy dreams forget the past. 


Sleep, &c. 
Many’s the night she wak’d for me, 
To nurse my helpless infancy : 
While cradled on her patient arm, 
She hush’d me with the mother’s charm. 


Sleep, &c. 
And be it mine to soothe thy age, 
With tender care thy grief Assuage. 
This hope is left to poorest poor, 
And richest child can do no more. 
Sleep, &c. 
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MADAME DE STAEL, : 
A foreign periodical work relates the 
following anecdotes of Madame de Sta- 
el:—This lady when in London re- 
ceived an invitation to the Prince Re- 
gents. His Koyal Highness who is 
peculiarly distinguished by that conde- 
scending affability which inspires confi- 
dence without diminishing respect, took 
her by the hand and conducted her about 
the apartment. After he had paid her 
many compliments on the extraordinary 
genius displayed in her works, he invi- 
ted her to breakfast with him the follow- 
ing morning. Madame de Stael, forget- 
ting the difference in rank between her- 
sell and the illustrious personage who 
was speaking to her, excused herself on 
the ground of a prior engagement. The 
Prince, justly offended at such an answer, 
geutly loosed ber hand, bowed, and re- 
tired, leaving the haughty female quite 
coniounded. She perceived too late the 
error she had committed, and that the 
honour of an invation from the ruler ofa 
great empire is worth purchasing at the 
price of an excuse to one of his subjects. 
The work upon which Madame de 
Stael isat present engaged, ontheFrench 
Revolution and the history of her fa- 
ther’s administration, is to form three 
volumes, A Paris bookseller not long 
since enquired with due humility of the 
author what price she asked for her new 
master piece. ‘T'he answer was: 45,000 
franes (1,8751.), witha reservation of the 
right of selling the manuscript again in 
London. The bookseller silently with- 
drew. He considered that the mere 
name of Madame de Stael might, to be 
sure, command a sale for at least two or 
three thousand copies ; but that 45,000 
franks was a sum with which a number 
of less extensive but far more safe and 
lucrative speculations might be carried 
00; for, supposing the new work to 
obtain no greater approbation than that 
which she wrote on Germany, he should 
scarcely be reimbursed his 45,000 francs. 
“If it were but a novel indeed !” cried 
the bookseller in the midst of his calcu- 
lations, I should not be afraid; but a 
Work on the French revolution ! Why, 
4 whole library has already been written 
on that subject. Many new and unex- 
Pected observations will doubtless be 
SC ATHENEUM VoL. 1. 
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brought forward by this ingenious lady; 
but she will be scarcely able to produce 
three volumes full of such novelties ; or 
she will get into political discussions, 
which are the ruin of a book, and what 
is still worse, of the bookseller.” —The 
calculator hereupon laid down the pen, 
and determined not to risk 45,000 
francs upon the French revolution. 

A Paris journal lately diverting itself 
on the numerous parties at Madame de 
Stael’s, related that a few evenings since 
she gave a ball, a concert, and a political 
circle, at which Madame de ***** dis- 
tinguished herself by a gavot and a 
plan of finance, and Mademoiselle de 
***#*** by a beautiful air and observa- 
tions on the Budget for }817.—All the 
bon-mots and witticisms of Madame de 
Stael are carefully collected, and many 
have already been transplanted into for- 
eign publications. To a young French 
poet who was defending the three uni- 
ties of the French drama she lately said : 
—* Your dramatic rules are like iron 
spurs, with which you spur a wooden 
horse.” It has been reported that she 
was to undertake the conduct of the 
«Mercure de France in association with 
Benjamin Constant and other experien- 
ced writers; but even such abilities 
would scarcely be able to raise the once 
celebrated but now fallen Mercure.— 
New Mon. Mag. June 1817. 

LITRRARY FORGERIES. 

As we advance to the three first cen- 
turies after the Christian era, the suc- 
cessful practice of forging, even on sub- 
jects the most important to the present 
and future prospects of mankind, seems 
to increase. Let any one refer to the 
Codex Pseudigraphus of Fabricius, to 
his Codex Apocryphus Novi Testa- 
menti, to the Censura of Vanerius, the 
decree of Pope Gelasius in 494, De 
libris apocryphis, or the criticisms of 
Cave or Dupin, and be will find abun- 
dant reason to appreciate the great care 
and labour, as well as the learning and 
skill of the illustrious men who selected 
from the rubbish of spurious publica- 
tion the canonical books that now com- 
pose the Old and New Testament of 
the Christian world, 


We read of the books of Abel, Seth, 
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Enoch, Shem, Abraham, and Og the 
giant. The Testaments of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Job, Moses, Solomon, and 
the twelve Patriarchs, The Liturgies 
of Matthew, Mark, John, James, Peter, 
the Virgin Mary, and Jesus Christ. The 
Acts of Andrew, Joho, Mark, Matthi- 
as, Paul, Peter, Philip, Toomas, Pilate, 
Caiphas, and Thecla. The Epistles of 
Luke to Galen, Peter to James, John 
toa man who had the dropsy, Paul to 
the Laodicians, and the Virgin Mary 
to Ignatius. The Gospels of James, 
Andrew, Thomas, Philip, Bartholo- 
mew, Matthias, Barnabas, Thaddeus, 
Peter, Paul, Nicodemus, Judas Iscari- 
ot, and Eve. The Revelations of Pe- 
ter, Stephen, Paul, Thomas, Solomon, 
Moses, Job, Elias, Abraham, Noah,and 
Adam. The magical writings of Solo- 
mon, Joseph, Abraham,Ham, and Noah. 

To these pope Gelasius has added the 
itinerary of Peter,the acts of St.Andrew, 
St. Thomas, St. Philip, St. Peter. The 
gospels of Thaddeus, St. Thomas, Bar- 
nabas, St. Bartholomew, St. Andrew. 
The falsified gospels of Lucian and 
Hesychius, (to which, though the So- 
cinians will not allow it, our church 
adds the gospels used by the Ebionites, 
or early Jewish converts.) The book 
of the infancy of our Saviour, of the na- 
tivity of our Saviour, and of St. Mary, 
the book of the Shepherd, all the books 
iorged by Lanticius, the disciple of the 
cevil,the books of the daughters of Adam, 
the acts of Thecla and Paul, the revela- 
tion of St. Thomas, of St. Paul, and of 
Stephen, the journey of Mary, the re- 
pentance of Adam, the book of the giant 
Diogenes, who after the flood fought 
with a dragon, the testament of Job, 
the apostolic Lots (Sortes,) the praise 
of the aposties, ths book of apostolic 
canons, the epistleof Jesus to king Abga- 
rus, &c. To these, modern critics add 
the Sybilline predictions, and the inter- 
polations of Josephus.—Mo, M. June. 


——e 
ILLUSTRATION OF PROVERBS, OB- 
SCURE SAYINGS, &c. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, 


ST. MARK’S DAY, 
Mr. Editor, 
On the 7th of May, (the anniversary 
of St. Mark, O. 8S.) certain custome are 
frequently practised in the country, of 
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which myself and others wish to know 
the origin, and should be obliged to 
any of your correspondents who woyld 
inform us, 

On that night, young men and women 
watch their shirts and shifts from 11] to 
12 o'clock ; for the purpose of behold- 
ing theirintended partners in matrimony, 
At the same hour of the night, they also 
repair tothe village church ; and running 
three times round it, sow hempseed, with 
divers ceremonies and incantations : and 
report says, that a person of the contra- 
ry sex appears behind them with a 
scythe, and, if they are not sufficiently 
brisk, cuts their legs. Old men, on that 
night, sit in the church porch, where 
they behold all those enter who are to 
die in the parish in the next year ; and 
if they are themselves to die in that 
period, they fall asleep. A Rustic, 

March 14, 1817. 

allie 
THE DEVIL TAVERN. 

This tavern took its name from the 
sign which it used to bear, of St. Dunstan 
seizing the evil spirit by the nose witha 
pairoftongs. Ben Jonson here presided 
over a club of wits, which was held ina 
room the dramatist dedicated to Apollo: 
it is said that the regulations of the club, 
which the poet wrote, are still preserved 
in one of the rooms.— La Belle Assem. 

pees ay 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESSION OF WIGS. 

The Romans were accustomed to 
point out the Gauls and other barbaroas 
nations by an appeliation, which, literal- 
ly translated, was people with long wigs. 

A peruke then meant a head of hait 
in disorder, uncombed, dishevelled, ag'- 
tated by the wind, by battle, by dan- 
cing, and prize-fighting. 

Some time after, the citizens of 
Rome sent to Narbonne for heads of 
hair, or wigs ready made, and which 
were so disposed as to conceal the fore- 
head, which bore the wrinkles of age 
hastened by midnight revels, Jabour, 
aod the abuse of pleasure. 

Juvenal deprecates the custo 
wearing wigs, and _ bitterly censures 
those females who wore false hair; while 
he sheots all the arrows of his ridicule 
on those men, who, in his time, by the 
aid of black or flaxen perukes, changé 
the colour of their hair every season. 
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The Emperor Commodus wore his 
peruke powdered with gold dust, on 
which the Roman people did not fail to 
jest when they could do so with safety. 

It wasto France that we are indebted 
for the invention of wigs, yet the French 
people themselves did not adopt this 
species of head-dress till the year 1600. 

W hen onceParis followed this fashion, 
Vienna and London, with every great 
city in Hurope,were not long in copying 
her. And from this epocha sprung up a 
race of artists, vulgarly called hair-dres- 
sers,gossips from their calling, liars by pro- 
fession ; indiscreet from ignorance, but 
often witty from nature ; well skilled in 
adorning the human person, consequent- 
ly pleasant kind of beings which are tol- 
erated from the necessity of vanity. These 
are often styled also peruke-makers. 


~—— 
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There are few so young but who can 
remember the wigs of their grandfath- 
ers, especially if the old gentleman be- 
longed to either physic or divinity : 
they would stand alone, if put upon a 
table, so well were they fortified with 
powder and pomatnm ; the former of 
which article hung richly like a white 
cloak over a black coat. 

The queue, the hob, and the scratch, 
succeeded : but the brutus is now the 
only wig to be seen at present: our 
beaux, who wish to appear young, and 
have not covered their baldness like 
Julius Cesar with laurels, earned in the 
field of honour, sport an elegant towpet 
on the summit of the head, and the la- 
dies declare they admire them much 
more than a nasty wig.—Europ. Mag. 
June 1817. 


RI 


LIFE OF WILLIAM HUTTON, F.A.S.S.* 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


'ENHIS respectable veteran was duly 
noticed in ourObituary. But here we 
have the unvarnished narrative of a long 
life, even from his boyish days; and the 
Reader cannot but be entertained and 
instructed by a recital of the difficulties 
through which Mr. Hutton perseveringly 
struggled for a long period of his early 
ile, and the rapid progress of accumu- 
ating property, when, by industry, 
@vonomy, and perseverance, he had at- 
tained a substantial footing in society. 

The narrative was begun by bim in 
1798 ; and he shall describe his own 
leelings at that period on that subject. 

“ None is so able to write a life as the 
Person who is the subject ; because his 
thoughts, his motives, and his private 
'ransactions, are open to him alone. 
But none is so unfit, for his hand, 
biassed in his favour, will omit, or dis- 
guise simple truth, hold out false co- 
lours, and deceive all but the writer. 
| have endeavoured to divest myself of 
this prejudice. —I must apologize to the 
World, should this ever come under its 
tye, for presenting it with a life of in- 
‘ignificance, I have no manceuvres, no 
State tricks, no public transactions nor 
adventures of moment to lay before my 


* Frequently styled ‘ the English Franklin.’ 





Readers ; I have only the history of a® 
individual, struggling, unsupported, up 
a mountain of difficulties. And yet 
some of the circumstances are so very 
uncommon as barely to merit belief : 
a similar mode of a man ushering him- 
self into life perhaps cannot be met with. 
If I tell unnecessary things, they are 
not told in unnecessary words : I have 
avoided prolixity. A man cannot speak 
of himself without running into egotism ; 
but I have adhered to facts. Some 
writers, in speaking of themselves, ap- 
pear in the third person, as, ‘ the Au- 
thor, the Recorder, or the Writer of this 
Narrative ;? which seems rather far- 
fetched. I can see no reason why a man 
may not speak in the first, and use the 
simple letter I. But without entering 
into the propriety of these methods, | 
have adopted the last. If I speak of 
myself, why not from myself? A 
raree-showman may be allowed te 
speak through a puppet; but it is 
needless in an author,—It may seem 
singular that I should, at seventy-five, 
and without any preparation, be so very 
circumstantial in date and_ incident, 
with only the assistance of memory ; 
which is, in a double sense, carrying my 
life in my head. ‘Those who know 
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me are not surprised. There is not a 
statement either faise or coloured.” 

The whole volume, though in a few 
instances it may be thought too minute- 
ly circumstantial, is well worthy of 
perusal. We shall give an extract or 
two from the concluding parts of it. 

“1810, <A faithful iriend is a real 
treasure ; his sensations are mine ; if 
he is wounded I am hurt ; by his cares 
mioe are reduced ; his happiness aug- 
meuts mine; friendship is a partnership 
of sentiment, and one that is sure to 
profit, for by ging we are gainers,— 
May 15th I Jost my valuable and wor- 
thy friend William Ryland, after an 
intimate connexion, which continued, 
without the least interruption, more 
than 59 years, While batchelors we 
daily sougtit each other out, While pas- 
sing through the married state, which 
continued in each about 40 years, the 
same friendly intercourse continued; and 
while widowers,the affection suffered no 
abatement, the secrets of one were the 
secrets of both. His life wasa continued 
series of vivacity, good humour, and 
rectitude, I have reason to believe he 
never did a bad act knowingly, or utter- 
ed a bad word. A man may have many 
friends, but seldom has atthesame time, 
more than one bosom friend ; the cabi- 
net is generally fitted for one jewe! only. 
I); taking a retrospective view of a pro- 
tracted life, I find six of these cabinet 
counsellors, from whom nothing was 
hidden ; five were separated by remo- 
val of place, and one by death. 

1811. At the age of 82 J considered 
myself a young man ; I could, without 
much fatigue, walk 40 miles a day, 
but, during the last six years I have felt 
a sensible decay ; and, like a stone 
rolliag down the hill, its velocity in- 
creases with the progress ; the strings 
of the instrument are, one ater another, 
giving way, never to be brought into 
tine.—My father died of the gravel 
and stone at the age of 67 ; bis brother 
of the same disorder at 51. J first per- 
ceived the gravel at 27, but it was tor 
many years of little cousequence. In 
1804 I went t6 Worcester to the sale 
of an estaie, which, being ended, I spent 
the evening with five or six geatlemen, 
all strangers to me. ‘The copversation 
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turning upon the above complaint, Ire! 
marked that, during the last 20 or 39 
years [ had been afflicted with the grav- 
el, and had had three or four fits every 
year, which continued,with excruciating 
pain, from one to four or five days. + J 
will,’ said one of the gentlemen, ‘ tell you 
a certain cure. Abstain from spirits,wine, 
aad malt liquor ; drink cyder, perry, or 
milk ; and, although it will not totally 
eradicate the gravel, you will never have 
another fit.’ Lreplied that I never drank 
spirituous liquors, and seldom liked, 
but daily used the produce of malt; 
that though I had four cyder farms [ 
could not conveniently be accommo- 
dated with cyder or perry, but was fond 
of milk.—Though I had but litle ex- 
pectation from this tavern prescription, 
I have followed it during the last seven 
years, in which time I have notdrank a 
quart of malt liquor, or had a fit of the 
gravel. The only evil attending this 
change of beverage is, that whea I call 
for milk upon a journey, it is apt to 
coyer my landlady's face with a cloud ; 
but her countenance brightens up when 
I pay the price of wine. 

* November 17 I walked 12 miles 
with ease, 

“1812, In 1742 I attended divine 
service at Castle Gate Meeting, in Not- 
tingham, The minister, in elucidating 
his subject, made this impressive remark: 
that it was very probable in 60 years 
every one of that crowded assembly 
weuid have descended into the grave. 
Seventy years have elapsed, and there is 
more reason to conclude that I am the 
only person leit. This day, October 11, 
is my birth-day; [ enter upon my 
9Oth year, and have walked 10 miles.” 

Here the kind-hearted Veterau’s Di- 
ary is ended —aud his beloved daugh- 
ter takes up the pen, ; 

‘* Mine,” says Miss Hutton, “ is the 
melancholy task of ‘ laying the cap- 
stone on the building.’ I undertake it 
with tears to the memory of my father 
and friend.—Minute as the foregoing 
narrative is, | hope a few additional 
particulars of its author and subject will 
not be unaccepta ble. These may be 
the more readily pardoned, as I look 
upon my father’s history to be the most 
complete picture of human life, from 1ts 
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springing into existence, to its wearing 
out, by the natural exhaustion of the 
vital principles, that ever was drawn by 
man; and the tew touches that are added 
will be chiefly such as mark the progress 
o| decay, and put the finishing stroke to 
the whole. Inthe year 1791 my father 
caretully inspected the remains of the 
City of Verulam,and had begun a history 
of that place,which was undertaken with 
the same ardour and spirit of research as 
his History of the Roman Wall. This 
he intended for his friend Mr. Nichols ; 
but his remarks were destroyed at the 
riots, and be could never resume the 


subject.—In 1796, after we had lost my . 


beloved mother,my father’s affection and 
mine being less divided, centered more 
upon each other. On our journey to 
Barmouth it was so evident, that we 
were sometimes taken for lovers, and 
sometimes for husband and wite. One 
person went so far as to say to my father, 
‘You may say what you will, but I am 
sure thatlady is your wife.’ At Matlock, 
at the age of 79, my father was a prodi- 
gy. He was the first acquaintance and 
guide of new comers, and the oracle of 
such as were established in the house. 
Kasy and gay, he bad an arm for one, a 
hand for another, anda smile for all. 
When he was silent he was greatly ad- 
mired for his placid and benign counte- 
nance. At table my father spoke little; 
but one night after supper, he asked me 
for a glass of wine. I felt some surprize 
at the unusual demand, but I poured it 
out. He drank it, and pusbing his glass 
to me again said, ‘ Give me another.’ 
‘ J dare not, father,’ said I, ‘I am afraid 
it will make you ill, ‘I tell thee give 
me another,’ said he smiling, * it will do 
meno harm.’ I gave it him in silence, 
and with fear. The effect of two glasses 
of wine upon my father’s temperate 
habit was extraordinary. He spoke of 
his former life, he became animated, his 
eyes sparkled, his voice was elevated, 
every other sound gradually died away. 
The company looked at him with as- 
tonishment, ‘The near heard him with 
attention, the distant bent forward with 
anxiety. Of 33 persons at table, every 
one appeared a profound and eager lis- 
tener; and, in the pauses of my father’s 
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voice, a pin might have-been heard to 
fall to the ground.” 

Ta like manner the affectionate daugh- 
ter fills up a few of the outlines in her 
father’s life, and brings us to #2 bed of 
sickness, which terminated his earthly 
existence, Sept. 20, 1814. 

In conclusion she says, 

“ My father recollected with grati- 
tude to Providence the success that had 
crowned the exertions of his youth, 
* How thankful ought I to be, he would 
say, ‘for the comforts that surround 
me. Where should I have been now if 
I had continued a stockinger ? I must 
have been in the workhouse. They all 
go there when they cannot see to work. 
I have all I can wish for: I think of 
these things every day.’ My father 
seldom spoke of his death ; but I have 
reason to believe he constantly watched 
its approach, and was sensible of every 
advance he made towards it. He has 
delineated his own character in the his- 
tory he has written of his life. Little 
more remains to be said, and I hope 
that little will not be too much. I think 
the predominant feature in my father’s 
character was the love of peace. No 
quarrel ever happened within the sphere 
of his influence, in which he did net act 
the part of a mediator, and endeavour 
to conciliate both sides ; and, I believe, 
no quarrel ever happened where he was 
concerned in which he did not relinquish 
a part of his nght. The first lessons he 
taught his children were, that the giving 
up an argument was meritorious, and 
that having the last word was a fault.— 
My father’s love of peace made him 
generally silent on those inexhaustible 
subjects of dispute and animosity, reli- 
gion and politicks, His sufferings at the 
riots drew his sentiments from him, and 
he gave them without reserve: they will 
be found too liberal for the present day. 
Public opinion, like the pendulum of a 
clock, cannot rest in the centre, From 
the time of the riots, it has been verging 
towards bigotry and slavery. Having 
reached its limits, it will verge towards 
the opposite extremes, infidelity and 
anarchy, ‘Truth is the centre ; and, 
perhaps, my father’s opinions may not 
have been wide of the mark.” 
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From the Panorama. aps roses Ppa Ane my lyre, E 
. scattered o'er the blasted plain; 
THE VISIONS OF YOUTH. Bade them no more my song inspire a S 
HERE wasatime when youth’sfair sun, Yet let the withered thorns remain. } 
Rising o’er childhood’s cloudless sky, ; . . 
Its bright career with joy begun, And o’er each sweet responsive string 
As if its light could never die; fhe gloomy cypress I entwined ; 
That i outward scene might fling 
But like that magic lamp of eld* Its mournful shadow o’er my mind. 
Entombed with the illustrious dead, That d * fol! 
Would last, while passing ages rolled tat dream Of folly, too, in gone! | 
Unafelt, unnoted, as they fled. I blush that once it was my crime ! 
Peewee , Aad Reason, sternly looking on, 
Then Hope her future path descried, Condemns that utter waste of time! 
Gay with a thousaad blooming flowers, 


The world before her, all untried ! 
Seemed bright as Eden’s changeless bowers ; 


And all around enchantment breathed, 
Each tint was bright, each smile was true ; 
To her a0 Friendship e’er deceived, 

And time on wings of Zephyr flew. 


Then all was lonely, all serene ! 

No clout o’er that Fair landscape passed ; 
And life was but a morning dream, 

Gay, bright, aod happy to the last! 


Tiese were the visions of my youth ; 
And, like the mists of early day, 
Torey, in the sober light of truth, 
Faded and vanished all away. 


I found that life, too bright at first, 
Was not the Paradise I deemed ; 

I saw the landscape fade, reversed, 
And then a gloomy waste it seemed! 


Romantic hope, too highly wrought, 
Had sketched such scenes as cannot be ; 
And then, eathusiastic thought 

Shrunk from the cold reality. 


T» toilthro’ years of mental strife, 
To see unceasing hardships rise, 
To know the thorny path of life, 
But asa trial to the wise. 


Tosee my day-dreams melt away, 
When Truth her magic wand applied, 
And all my visions, day by day, 
Towards fainter distance softly glide. 


This way a trial, such as then 
I had not learn’d, alas! to bear; 
J sought the cherub Hope again, 
But she had vanish’ d into air! 


Then other and less beauteous shades, 
Usurped her dwelling in my breast ; 
Romance, the genius of the glades, 
Became my fair fantastic guest. 


Aud then I wooed ficlitious woe, 
I loved ‘ the solitary sigh, 

The luxury of tears that flow, 

* In silence from the faded eye.’ 


To solitude, uasonght, unseen, 

My sorrow only wasmy muse! 

My votive wreaths no longer green 
J steeped in sad Parnassian dews, 


* To thereaders of Walter Scott, this “*ma- 
giclamp” will be familiar---vide the scene of 
Melrose Abbey, at Michael Scott's tomb. 





Of talent that was never given 
To fix (an minds romantic pain, 
Or prove ingratitude to Heaven. 5 , 


J 
Of time that cannot be again, a | 


For what are we, that we repine ; | 
At aught unerring Wisdom gives ? 
Who murmurt at the will Divine, 
But mocks the mercies he recei ves. 


And I have spurned the parent hand, 
Which smote and chastened to improve : 
Have murmured at the high command, 
Waich, strict in justice, proved its love 


Butshall T mourn my follies past, 

If they have taught me better things ? 
---No---T have learnt that Time at last, 
Has nought so lovely as his wings ! 


They steal, ’tis true, our gayest hours, 
And bear our bloom of health away ; 
Not evening dews or summer showers 
So noiseless or so brief as they. 


But then they teach us by their flight 
Totravel onwards to the sky ; 

To reach that perfect pure delight 
Which crowns Religious Hope on high. 


And have | gained that blissful state 
Which sees the present with delight, 
And, with confiding hope elate, 
Believes ‘* whatever is, is right 2”’ 


Yes---now I know that tranquil bliss 
Waich springs from a contented mind, 
That calm and fervent happiness 

The vistonary ne’er can find! 


Humb'y [I look to brighter scenes, 

And gladly hail that form benign 

Of Mercy who with brighter beams 

Cheering all hearts, shall smile on mine! 
Apri, 1517. O. H. 


I 
From the European Magazine. 
SONG. 


Vy HEN Cupid prompts the virgin sigh, 
Love’s baliny sweetness breathing 
On eider dowa the Moments fly, 
Hope’s rosy garland wreathing. 
And should stern Wiuter’s icy hand 
The fragrant blossoms sever, 
Or tyrant Duty’s harsh command 
Constrain to part for ever ! 
Still the breast its bloom will cherish, 
Faitiful love can never perish. 
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Iv youth’s gay spring, when fairy joys 
Gild life’s unclouded morning, 
And future evil ne’er destroys 
The dream of hope’s adorning 5 
Love aids the magic of the scene, 
Our path with bliss illuming ; 
His chaplet, everlasting green, 
Through age and winter blooming, 
Still fond care its buds will nourish, 
Faithful love must ever flourish ! 
May, 1817. 





From the same. 
THE LOST DOVE. 


By the Author of De Courcy, Love's Visit, &c 


7 ENUS, of harness’d sparrows tir’d, 
Her pigeon’s downy coat admir’d, 

And sought another of the race 
Her Paphian equipage to grace: 
Hers is a widow’d bird---but where 
Shall one be found to make a pair? 
One for her airy harness fit, 
Of gossamer and cobwebs knit------ 
The Teian sage had such a one, 
Bought with a song to bribe her son. 


To old Anacreon’s heirs she sent--- 
They knew not w!:at her message meant!--- 
The dove that lov d their rosy sire 
Had fled in scorn, his shatter’d lyre, 
Nor stoop’d its polish’d beak to strain 
In nectar spilt by hands profane ; 
Yet oft the priests of Bacchus bring 
A light down-feather from its wing: 
One quill remains on Albion’s shore--- 
The parent-bird is seen no more. 


A gentle Muse, the friend of Love, 
Went forth to match the beauteous dove. 
To bow’rs and courts and camps she siray’d, 
Nor miss’d the academic shade, 

She tapp’d at cottage-doors, but then 
}ound a mere tame domestic hen: 

In pompous courts she only found 

The painted bird for prate renown’d: 
{pn camps the pert flamingo star’d, 

With scarlet coat and borrow’d beard ; 
But the true turtle, meek and kind, 

On earth the Muse could never find ; 
And she herself, whose tender lay 

Was Love’s own music, went astray--- 
Her place was vacant, and her lyre 
Unstrung amidst th’ Aonian quire, 

Till Wit went forth with three Oyesses. 
For Wit can find what Beauty misses. 


Then first advanc’d a smiling dame, 
The Muse’s vacant place to claim--- 
Wit half-askance the stranger cyed--- 
‘* Is this a Muse !---how sanctified ! 
No fringe, no flounce !---a day-school miss 
Would scorn an untrimm’d frock like this--- 
Hie !---’tis some vottage-sempstress come 
To bring the Muses’ plain work home,” 


Aside the modest stranger threw 
Her close-drawn hood of homespun blue,--- 
And in a tone as shrewd and sly 
Made laughing answer---** Why am I 
Unlike a Muse ?”---Where’er I tread 
Gay hues and silvery light I spread--- 
I hold a wand which scatters flow’ rs 
O’er clay-wall’d huts or prison tow’ rs ; 
And such sweet alchymy IT teach 
As pining sages cannot reach ; 
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It finds in every heart a treasure, 
And all I touch transmutes to pleasure. 
With me into its lone recess 
The heart retiring may possess 
A richer banquet than the Muse 
With flow’rs from Fancy’s Eden strews. 
O! all her wildest legend tells 
Of cities built by fairy spells, 
Or cobweb cars that mount the breeze, 
Or bow’rs beneath enchanted seas, 
Where green-hair’d nymphstheir vigilskeep, 
Or couch’d on coral garlands sleep ; 
All cannot match the revelry 
I give the heart which welcomes me, 
Look round this canopy divine ! 
Whate’er it compasses is mine--- 

he sun beams brightest where I live ; 
His gladness and his warmth I give 
To all I view---my bland centroul 
Itself is day-light to the soul, 
If ye have felt it, ye require 
No Muse to lend reviving fire. 
Good-nature only can impart 
Soft Poesy’s most precious art, 
A charm is ev’ry scene to find, 
And beauty in all hamap-kind. 
Good-nature is herself a Mase, 
That lends to life poetic hues ; 
A gentle fabulist, whose pow’r 
Cheats the dull path and dreary hour ; 
And while with busy care she brings, 
From heart to heart kind offerings, 
She leaves untouch’d the wings of Leve, 
But keeps his roses and his Deve.” V. 

May, 1817. 





From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE FOUR AGES. 


From Orger’s newTranslation of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, lately published. 


IRST rose the golden age, when mortals 
saw 
Truth leagued with virtue unallied to law ; 
No penal terrors awed the guilty clime, 
No brazen tablets mark’d th’ imputed crime ; 
No trembling criminal from preene flies, 
For each was safe where all were free from 
vice ; 
The lofty pine,torn from the movntain’s brow, 
Stem’d not the billows with adventurousprow 
In search of climates distant and unknown, 
For mortals knew no climate but their own ; 
No yawning dyke at fierce Bellona’s call, 
Begirt with shelving bank th’ embattled wall, 
Nor brazen trumpet with discordant breath, 
Strew’d sword and buckler o’er the fields of 
death. 

The nations slept in innocence, nor made 
Of peace a pastime, and of war a trade ; 
Earth, genial mother,with a bounteous grace, 
Indulgent parent of a spotless race, 
Gave all spontaneous, nor required, as now, 
The pointed harrow and the’ inverted plough. 
Plain was the board, undeck’d by anxious 


thought, 

Wild strawberries from leafy mountains 
brought, 

Red mulberries which deck th’ entangled 
grove, 


And acorns dropping from the tree of Jove. 

Thus conscious virtue banish’d guilt and fear, 

And spring eternal crown’d the circling year, 

Youag zephyrs breathing incense o'er the 
plain, 
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Woo’din soft whispérFlora’s blooming train: 
Unaided by the ploughman’s annual toil, 
Benignant Ceres bless*d the fruitful soil, 
The rivers flow’d with milk and nectar fill’d, 
And yellow honey from the oak distill’d. 


Now Jove his aged sire to Styx had hurl’d, 
And wav’d his sceptre o’er a subject world ; 
Succeeding time a silver age unfold, 

Than brass more precious, and less pure than 
old. 
The seasons follew’d, heaven’s eternal king 
In narrow limits bound the flowers of spring, 
Red summer glow’d, and winter in the rear 
Of doubtful autumn raled the parted year. 
Then first the air was parch’d with sultry 
beams, 
And icy fetters hound the stagnant streams : 
No more the tangled bough,the arching cave, 
To weary mortals a fit refuge gave ; 
To brave the summer’s heat,the winter's storm 
Fixed mansions rear’d their well compacted 
form. 
The stubborn glebe the long drawn furrow 
broke, 
And lagging oxen bent beneath the yoke. 


The third in rank a brazen age succeeds, 
A hardier race, more prone to martial deeds. 


Last came the iron age, by Jove accurs’d, 
The last in order and in crimes the worst. 
Then every vice that blots th’ historic page 
Rush’d in atorrent o’er the guilty age. 

Truth was no more, indignant Virtue fled, 

And pining Shame in secret hung her head, 

And Fraud ensued, and Falsehood’s specious 
train, 

And brutal force and wicked lust of gain. 

Then hollow vessels plough’d the unknown 
seas, 

Andgave their canvas to the wond’ringbreeze. 

Land was no longer free as air or light, 

A fixed division mark’d each owner’s right. 

Earth proffer’d corn---but wild Ambition’s 
slaves 

Disdain’d hersurface and explored her caves, 

InStygian darkness prob’d th’ incumbent clay, 

And riches, source of evil, saw the day. 

Now fatal iren, and more fatal gold, 

Corrupt the guilty and inspire the bold. 

War shakes his lance, fell Rapine stalks 
around, 

And hospitality’s an empty sound : 

Brother and brother, son-in-law and sire, 

Husband and wife, by mutual guilt expire ; 

Intestine discord rules without controul, 

The crafty step-dame drugs the fatal bow] ; 

The son conceives his father’s years a crime 

And antedates the tardy march of time. 

— 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


SOLILOQUY BY DR. SEWELL, 
IN HIS GARDEN AT HAMPSTEAD. 


The following verses, written probably 
shortly before his death, convey an inter- 
esting idea of his own consciousness of, and 
meditation upon, his approaching end : 


" HY, Damon, with the forward day 
Dost thou thy little spot survey ; 

From tree to tree, with doubtful cheer, 

Observe the progress of the year ; 

What wiods arise, what rains descend--- 

When thou before that year shalt end? 


What do thy noon-day walks avail, 
To clear the leaf, and pick the snail? | | 
Then wantonly to death decree 
Anuinsect usefuller than thee. 

Thou and the worm are brother kind, 

As low, as earthy, and as blind. 


Vain wretch! canst thou expect to see 
The downy peach make court to thee? 

Or that thy sense shallever meet 

The bean-flower’s deep-embosom’d sweet, 
Exhaling with an evening blast? 

Thy evenings then will all be past. 


Thy narrow pride, thy fancied green, 

(For vanity’s in little seen) 

All must be left when Death appears, 

In spite of wishes, groans, and tears ; 

Nor one of all thy plarts that grow, 

But Rosemary---will with thee go.” 
May, 1817. 


en 
From the same. 


ORIGINAL FEpiIGRAM. 


' IME has not thinn’d my flowing hair,” 

Tis still so thick, ’twould make you 
stare ; 

But he has play’d the Barber’s part, 

And powder’d it with wond’rous art, 

Meaning, no doubt, to let me see, 

That, when he can, he’l) powder Me! 

May, 1817. 


aI 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ROMANCE. 


S gloomy and dark as the cypress that 
waves 
Its frowning head over the cold silent graves; 
As gloomy and dark as the billows that roar, 
And spread their white surf o’er the rock- 
hewn shore ; 


Were the curses that Alz gar pour’d on the 
head 

Ofthe Knight who lay sleeping in peace with 
the dead ; 

And the peasants would whisper that Alzigar 
knew, 

How he fell in the valle ybeneath the lone yew. 


The leaves left the tree when the stranger was 
slain 
No leavesshalle’er play on its branches again; 
They left it for ever--they dropt in the flood, 
mee the whole stream with the warrior’s 
lood !--- 


The stream may flow on,but its billows of gore 

Will ripple at last to a happier shore ; 

Where the blood will forsake it, and whelm 
the pround slave, 

Who gave to the Knight an untimely grave! 


Tho’ lightnings have blasted the yew of the 
vale 

Tho’ its boughs have been bent by the with’- 
ring gale, : 

Not the blast of the lightning,or force of the air 

Can ever efface the blood that is there. 


The cross that hangs over yon lonely y°w 
Doth mark the spot where the Knight,so true, 
Was found ere the beams of the morning h 
shed 
One glance of despair on his murderer’s head. 
May, 1817. H. S. V. D. 


